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PREFACE. 



Man was made to labor, is the voice of God, 
through nature. To shun it, is to invite disease, 
decay, and moral death. To oppress it, is to stifle 
the noblest aspirations of the human soul. To 
encourage and protect it, is the highest duty of 
government. 

That our government fails in this duty because 
the mind of the people cannot act -directly upon 
it, I verily believe. To assist in removing the 
obstacles that lie in the way of the full and per- 
fect realization of all that labor has a right to 
expect, or can reasonably hope for, through the 
government, is the object of this work. 

F. O. WiLLEY. 



Entered, according to Act of Confcreu, In the year 18^ by Freeman O. 
WiLLEY, In the ofllue of the Llbiarlan of Cougreia, at Washlugton, D. 0. 
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THE NEW ERA IN 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT. 



THE NATURE OF OUR PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 



MENT SHOUl.b BE ELECTED BY THE DIRECT VOTE 
OP THE PEOPLE. gfl-THE VETO POWER SHOULD BE 
TAKEN FROM THE PRESIDENT, «— THE VETO 
POWER SHOULD BE PLACED IN THE HANDS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 60— THE PEOPLE SHOULD HAVE THE 
PROFITS ARISING FROM THE LOAN'tNO OP TIIF'R 
OWN MONEY, 154^EQUAL RIGHl'S AND PRtVILEUigJa 
FOR ALL, 164. J 



It has ever been the argument of despots that %■ 
popular government is always in a turmoil — like 
the troubled sea, etc. This turmoil is presumed 
to arise from the fact that, in a republic, the 
people are allowed to choose their own rulers, 
who are supposed to represent what monarchists 
are pleased to denominate the fickle will of the 
populace, and, therefore, cannot be depended 
upon for a steady and strong government. That 
such opinions are gaining ground in this countn 
to an alarrtiing extent is too plain a truth to nei 
demonstrating, and the yielding condition of t] 
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1 6 THE NEW ERA IN 

public mind appears favorable to its growth. 
The people seem to have become discouraged. 
They admit that our liberties are curtailed, and 
even threatened with overthrow. But, they say, 
mbrtey is all-powerful. If we elect a man in our 
mterest, the capitalists buy him; and what are 
we to do about it ? 

This question is asked altnost daily by more 
than three-fourths of the voters of the United 
States. How shall we answer it, and what have we 
with which to check the painful tendency toward 
centralization and the merciless march of the 
money power ? Shall we offer the old Demo- 
cratic party as a remedy ? It is very willing to 
be offered. It would gladly seize the reins of 
power. But we have no guarantee that it would 
give better security to business, or better protec- 
tion to free institutions, than the Republican 
party is giving. 

Shall we offer the Greenback party ? It has 
some noble reformatory principles in its platform. 
Its ascension to power would undoubtedly 
shift much of the burden of taxation from the 
shoulders of the poor to the shoulders of the 
rich, where it belongs. But what guarantee 
have we that* the Greenback party, once 
entrenched in a hundred thousand offices, will 
not become as corrupt as other parties have. 

None, whatever. Human nature is much the 
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same in all parties. Money, place and power 
are very tempting. Should the Greenbaclf 
party get into power, it would be as loath as 
any other party to yield that power. Theni 
comes a desperate struggle to remove it; tj(p: 
same battles must be fought over again, with the 
same fearful odds against the people, viz.: the 
dominant party in possession of a hundred thou- 
sand offices, with their influence extending to the 
remotest corners of the United States, control- 
ling the avenues of intelligence, and misleading 
the people. 

By what means, then, shall we secure safety 
to our institutions and continued prosperity to 
our people, if not through one of the present 
political organizations ? I answer, by organizing 
a party with a platform of principles, the triumph 
of which will destroy the power of the capital- 
ists to secure class legislation by the corrupt use 
of money. But how can this be done .'' 

To answer this question properly, w^e need to 
understand precisely what kind of a government 
we are now living under. I will begin the 
inquiry with a quotation from Abbott's Life of 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, who 
succeeded Franklin as Minister to France, is 
spoken of by Mr. Abbott as follows: 

" He saw and fully comprehended Ihe misery undgf 
which millions of the French peasantry were groaning. 
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1 8 THE NEW ERA IN 

And this led him to the conviction, that no people 
could be safe unless the government were placed in 
their own hands." 

An attempt was made to establish our own 
government upon this idea of Jefferson's, and a 
very long step was taken in that direction. 
Indeed, many did and do now believe that it was 
accomplished as intended. The popular idea of 
the American Government is represented in the 
following, which I find in Bancroft's Footprints 
of Time, and analysis of our government, page 
401: . 

**The national congress is a body of men represent- 
ing and acting in the place of the people. They are 
elected by the people to enact laws for the public good 
— to do all, and no more nor less — than the people would 
do if it were possible for them to assemble in one great 
body and make the laws by which they wish to be 
governed." 

The above quotation expresses the American 
theory of our government, but in practice it 
works very differently. Congress does not do 
within gun shot of what the people would do if 
they could all assemble together and make their 
own laws. Read the following: 

THE I-,AND GRANT. 

«• The land grant of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
consists of 12,800 acres to each mile of track through 
Minnesota, and 25,600 acres per mile through Dakota, 
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Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon — the branch 
to Puget Sound having the same grant as the main 
line. The average for the whole length of the road 
and branch is over 23,000 acres per mile, and the total 
exceeds fifty millions acres. Of the quality of these 
lands it is enough 'to say that they lie in the richest 
portion of that fertile new Northwest described in 
another part of this advertisement. Of the company's 
ten million acres in Montana, General Potts, present 
Governor of that territory, says: '"The Northern 
Pacific Railroad will open up the richest country in 
agricultural and mineral resources on the American 
Continent, and if the people East and in Europe could 
see the rich land grant the road has, the company's 
bonds would not remain in market ninety days.' " Gov- 
ernor Stevens, who repeatedly passed over the route, 
CBtimates that fully four-fifths of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad grant is good for cultivation or grazing, while 
much of the remainder is in the mountain belt, and is 
covered with valuabie timber or filled with the precious 
metals. With the road built through the midst of these 
lands, what is their money value? The lands of the 
Union Pacific thus far sold have averaged $4.46 per 
acre; the school lands of Minnesota, $6.30 per acre; 
the lands of the Illinois Central Railroad grant, $ti per 
acre. At even the average of II4 per acre the lands of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad will pay for its construc- 
tion and equipment, and leave the road free from debt, 
and one-half the lands unincumbered in the company's 
possession. At only 12.50 per acre, goverment price, 
these lands will build and equip the road, leave it free 
of debt, and place a surplus of twenty-five million dol- 
lars in the company's treasury." 

The above quotation is from Poor's Manual 
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of the Railroads for 187 1-2, a work written in 
the interest of railroads. And here it is admitted 
that the land given to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, at government price, would 
build and equip the road, leave it free from debt, 
and place twenty-five million dollars in the 
treasury of the company, while at four dollars 
per acre it would build and equip the road, and 
leave one-half of the land, unincumbered, in the 
hands of the company. The company's land, 
however, up to that date (1872), had ;sold at 
$4.46 per acre. But at the moderate price of 
$4 per acre the unincumbered half of the fifty 
million acre grant would be worth to the com- 
pany one hundred million dollars. 

Now, look at these figures, and answer. Does 
any man, in his senses, believe that the people 
would vote away their property to that extent, 
could they assemble together and make the laws 
themselves ? 

Again: Would they have repealed the law 
imposing a tax on incomes, as Congress did ? 

In 1868 the government received over thirty 
million dollars tax from incomes. This tax was 
collected from about two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons, who were receiving the enor- 
mous income of eight hundred million dollars 
per annum, or about* eight-tenths of the net gain 
of the entire countrj^. Had the people had 
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the making of the laws themselves, that income 
tax law would have been upon the statute book 
to-day, and the people's burdens would have 
been that much lighter. 

Again : Do you think the five-twenty bonds 
would have been made payable in gold in 1869, 
as they were, if the people had the making of 
laws direct ? No, sir; they would have inquired 
into the matter, understood it, and defeated the 
devilish scheme of robbery. All through the 
records of Congress are to be found sentiments 
•like those of John Sherman, late Secretary of the 
Treasury. In a speech in the senate, February 
-27, 1868, he said: 

" I said that equity and justice were amply satisfied 
if we redeem these bonds at maturity in the same kind 
of money, of the same intrinsic value it bore at the 
time they were issued. I said that gentlemen may 
reason about the matter over and over again, and they 
-cannot come to any other conclusion — at least, that 
has been my conclusion, after the most careful deliber- 
ation." 

The above were the sentiments of Sherman 
iDefore he deserted the people and went over to 
the money power. It is common sense th^t no 
man can resist. But the so-called credit strength- 
ening act was passed in Washington. The people, 
knowing they could not vote on it, did not seek 
to know much about it, and the records not 
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being easily accessible, the press, in the interest of 
the bondholder, kept them blind. That one act of 
Congress transferred more than six hundred 
million dollars of hard-earned money from the 
pockets of the people to the pockets of the bond- 
holder, a sum so vast that the interest alone 
used annually, for the benefit of the poor, would 
banish destitution from the land forever. (For 
abundant testimony, see Part First, page 240.) 
The last act of Congress, to which I shall refer, 
to prove that the people are not truly repre- 
sented there, is that by which it authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to shrink the volume 
of money then in circulation, and which shrink- 
age in the volume of money stagnated business, 
filled our streets with tramps, sent prices down 
two-thirds, and brought indescribable suffering 
upon our country. In support of the above 
statement, and for the benefit of those who may 
not read part first of this work, I will requote 
from page 301 a report of a committee con- 
sisting of prominent members of the House and 
Senate, and which committee rendered the fol- 
lowing report in 1877: 

'* The true and only cause of the stagnation in indus- 
try and commerce now everywhere felt, is the fact 
everywhere existing of falling prices caused by a 
shrinkage in the volume of money ^ 

The above ought to set the question at rest 
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as to what caused the fall of prices and conse 
quent disaster ot 1873, and the suffering that 
followed. And the records of Congress contain 
an abundance of testimony just as strong, showing 
that a fall of prices must be the result of a shrink- 
age in the volume of money. I am tempted to 
requote one more authority, from page 295, part 
first. When the shrinkage of the volume of 
money was under discussion in the Senate, John 
Sherman sjioke as follows: 

" It is not possible to take this voyage (meaning the 
shrinkage of the volume of money) without the sorest 
distress to every person except a capitalist out of debt 
or a salaried officer or annuitant. It ii a period of 
loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, suspen- 
sion of enterprise, bankruptcy and disaster. . . . 
It means the fall of all agricultural productions, with- 
out aoy very great reduction of taxes." 

Now, I ask if the people could be induced to 
vote for a law which they had reason to believe 
would bring bankruptcy and disaster upon the 
country, and destroy their own prosperity and 
happiness, by lowering the price of their labor 
and all its products ? No, sir. But Congress 
did it. Congress was willing to lower the price 
of labor and all agricultural productions because 
that body was made up largely of moneyed men, 
and the more the price of labor and its products 
was lowered the more the congressman's money 
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would buy. Hence the interest ^nd policy of 
moneyed men was to shrink the volume of money. 
But, sir, had the question of shrinking the volume 
of money been submitted to the people they 
would have investigated the matter, and when 
they had learned (as they surely would) that a 
shrinkage in the volume of money meant a 
shrinkage in the price of their labor and all its 
products, they would have defeated the measure 
by an overwhelming majority. 

No further argument is needed to prove that 
the laws, by which we are governed, are not 
made as they would be could the people all 
assemble together and make them by a direct 
vote. On the contrary, our laws are made in 
the interest of capital and centralization. Under 
the present regime our people, are as helpless in 
the hands of the money power, as a child in the 
arms of its nurse. Our law makers are so far 
removed from us as to be within easy reach of 
capital. Hence the people's interests are ignored 
at Washington, while those of capital are care- 
fully guarded. Our financial system is so 
arranged that the banks can enlarge and contract 
the volume of money in circulation, send prices 
up and down, pocket the difference, and thus 
harvest the earnings of the people without 
hinderance. How are we to protect ourselves? 
Shall we adopt Jefferson's plan : 
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" Take the power to issue money from the banks and 
restore it to the government and the people where it 
belongs." 

That would be right. But the government 
(Congress) once contracted the volume of money 
in the interest of the rich, and brought the coun- 
try to the very verge of ruin. Thus proving 
that Congress ^ven^ cannot be trusted to control 
the volume of money or make laws for the 
people. Monied men, in ^nd out of that body, 
can influence it to do great harm before the 
people can interfere to prevent it. What then 
can we do to save ourselves from the merciless 
clutch of avarice.^ The people understand that 
they cannot all assemble together and make the 
laws themselves, and they believe that our repre- 
sentatives can be bribed or influenced by the . 
money power. Hence, they cannot ' be induced 
to move resolutely in the directipn of reform. 
They are bewildered, and know not where to go. 
No political party offers them a complete remedy. 

FIRST PLANK OF THE NEW PLATFORM. 

The only way to induce the voting masses to 
engage earnestly in a reform movement is to 
organize a party upon a platform of principles, 
the triumph of which will place the government 
so completely in the hands of the people as to 
make it impossible for the money power to 
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thwart their purpose. To this end I would sug- 
gest that the first plank in the new platform 
demand that the records of Congress be placed 
in every postofBce in the United States. This 
can be done at a cost of a fraction of a cent for 
each citizen of the United States, a sum too 
trifling to be weighed against the mighty results 
that must follow. Pl^ce the Congressional 
Record in every postoffice, and our representa- 
tives will be obliged to face their own words and 
acts at every hearthstone in the land, and every 
law proposed or passed by them will be discussed 
in every school-house in the United States. It 
will destroy at once and forever the power of a 
partisan press and demagogues to deceive the 
people. Speeches made in Congress in the 
interest of the people are almost entirely ignored 
by the press, or so garbled as to entirely mis- 
lead the people as to their real contents. Our 
metropolitan newspapers are almost entirely 
under the control of the money power, and the 
minor newspapers are dependent upon them for 
the congressional news. But were it otherwise, 
easy access to the congressional records would 
still be necessary to intelligent voting. News- 
papers cannot afford space for a complete report 
of the proceedings of Congress. 

There must be much abbreviation. An 
editor may be honest, and believe himself to be 
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giving a correct summary of the debates in Con* 
gress. Yet he sees through his own eyes, and 
views every subject from his own standpoint. He 
only reports that which he deems important. So, 
of course, that which he deems unimportant his 
readers do not see. 

To illustrate: In the year 1830, in the Ameri- 
can Senate, Col. Hayne, of South Carolina, 
delivered a speech of great power and eloquence. 
It was a savage attack upon the political princi- 
ples of New England, as well as a very able 
defense of the doctrines then prevalent in the 
South. Daniel Webster replied in a speech that 
in some respects, has no parallel in the records 
of parliamentary debate. It was a retort of 
marvelous power, as well as a very strong 
defense of the political doctrines of New England, 
as illustrated by the votes of her representatives 
in Congress. It also did much to alia)' the feel- 
ings of sectional animosity, thein rife in many 
parts of the countr)\ 

Now, do you believe that there was one editor 
friendly to Mr. Hayne in all the South, who 
could have given his readers an unbiased account 
of Mr. Webster's speech, on the day of its 
delivery in the Senate. 

An honest editor might have tried, but he 
would have failed, from the fact that the senti- 
ments expressed in the speech were contrary to 
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his own views, and consequently he could not 
possibly feel the force of the arguments as he 
Would had he not been imbued with opposite prin- 
ciples. The same was undoubtedly true of editors 
friendly to Webster. Arguments which Mr. 
Hayne had prepared with great care, and which,, 
from his standpoint, were unanswerable, Mr. 
Webster's friends would regard as the merest 
bosh, and not worth reporting. Hence it will 
be seen that an editor ma}' be ever so honest, 
and yet incapable of giving his readers an 
unbiased summary of the debates in Congress. 
Now, add to this the further and stronger argu- 
ment that, as a rule, the editors of the metro- 
politan press are capitalists, or in the employ of 
capitalists, who are directly interested in mis- 
leading the people, and the distorted condition of 
our congressional news is easily accounted for. 
As a rule, the reporters would not, if they could, 
nor could they, if they would, give such a report 
of the speeches and proceedings of Congress as 
the people need. Thus no permanent step can be 
taken in the direction of reform, and American 
liberty can have no sure basis, while the people 
are obliged to depend upon a partisan press and 
unscrupulous politicians for a knowledge of the 
doings of their representatives in Congress. 
Then, how imperative the demand, and how 
overwhelming the argument, for the placing of 
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the Congressional Record in every postofRce 
for the inspection of everybody. It will mark 
a new era in American politics. It will do much 
to put our law-makers on their good behavior. 
It will be a bombshell in the camp of the money 
power, and a mighty barrier to the progress of 
centralization and despotism. Let us have it. 

SECOND PLANK IN THE NEW PLATFORM. 

I would suggest that the second plank in the 
new platform demand that all civil officers of 
the government be elected by a direct vote of the 
pQople; and that any officer so elected may be 
removed from office before the expiration of his 
term by a two-thirds vote of those who elected 
him, and also that his successor be chosen by a 
majority vote, as in the first instance. This 
proposition is pregnant with much meaning. It 

• 

will hardly be questioned that the one great duty 
of the hour is to make every man realize his 
individual responsibility as an American citizen, 
and to make him conscious of his power in the 
government. The way to do this is to bring the 
government near to him, that his vote may act 
directly on the government and react directly on 
him; in other words, make him feel immediately 
the effects of his own vote. The one great cause 
of the present depraved and alarming condition 
of American politics is that so many people do not 
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realize their own responsibility in the matter of 
voting. This lack of conscious responsibility is 
due to the fact that their ballot is too remote and 
uncertain in its effect upon the government and 
voter. Under the present regime one's vote is 
likely to bring a result quite opposite to the one 
intended. There are too many chances to thwart 
the purpose of the voter. How often I have heard 
the remark; *'It is no use to vote. The money 
power controls the whole political machinery of 
the government, captures the leaders, and uses 
all political parties to promote its own interests, 
and we can't help ourselves." 

We can helj> ourselves. But in order to do 
so, we must take possession of the tools by which 
the money power controls political parties. 
They are ours by an inherent right, and we 
should not permit the capitalists to hold them 
and use them to oppress us. One of the most 
potent means now used in the interest of capital 
and centralization, and against labor and Demo- 
cratic government, is the appointing power. The 
people should assume, at once and forever, their 
natural right — ^to elect all the civil officers of the 
government by their own direct vote. When 
a thing is done by proxy there is danger that 
the original intent will not be carried out. 
When you entrust your business to an agent, 
even if he be honest, there is a chance for you to 
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be misrepresented and thwarted in yourpur{iofies* 
It is an old maxim, the truth of which is self* 
evident, that the safest way to do business is, to 
do it yourself. If this be true in the ordinary 
business relations of life, how forcibly true in the 
peoples' relation with the government, which are 
of a tenfold higher character, and, in which, 
from the very nature of the case, misrepresenta- 
tion is much more liable to occur. In mercan- 
tile transactions, and, indeed, all business trans- 
actions, conducted by individuals or corporations, 
agents are not only appointed directly by the 
employers, but must account to them directly for 
the manner in whch they transact the business 
intrusted to their care. Not only is the agent 
obliged to render a correct account, but he is 
liable to be discharged at any time for negligence, 
incompetency or any cause which the employer 
may deem sufficient. Hence he is not only 
influenced by his duty to his employer, but by 
the ever-present danger of loss of employment, 
his master can reach him the verj' day he ceases 
to be a profitable servant. 

The relation of the principal and agent, in the 
ordinary transactions of life, are such as to com- 
pel the agent to the strictest economy in business, 
and to use the whole power of his position in the 
interest of his employer. 

The same relations ought to exist between the 
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people and those who enter the civil service of 
the government, but they do not. The man who 
enters the civil service by appointment, is not 
directly responsible to the people for his conduct 
in office. But it may be said he is responsible to 
those who are responsible to the people. So 
what is the difference, whether those in the civil 
employ of the government, are elected by the 
people or appointed by those who are? There 
is a very wide and very important difference. 
The appointing power places the officer appointed 
one remove from his real master. 

It places a mighty p<»wer between the people 
and their immediate servants. This .is wrong 
and dangerous; is wrong, from the fact that it 
takes from the people the power to choose their 
own servants. It is dangerous because it tends 
to monarchy. There is in it too much of the 
principle upon which despotisms rest securely 
beyond the reach of their oppressed subjects. It 
Ignores one of the dearest rights of mankind, viz: 
That of absolute self-government. The practice 
of placing the officers of the government beyond 
the immediate touch of their rightful masters, 
IS a child of a darker age than I believe this to 
be. It is a relic of barberism born of a fear of 
the just power of the people. 

Neither office nor power capable of delaying 
the action of the people, for any considerable 
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length of time, should be permitted to stand 
between them and their servants. The people 
are the rightful repository of all political 
power in the government, and the only safe guar- 
dians of their own interests and liberties. Hence, 
I hold any principle of government to be wrong 
that authorizes the exercise of authority over 
them that does not emanate directly from them, 
and is not directly responsible to them. The 
bad results flowing naturally from our present 
system of civil service are visible all over this 
country. 

For example: a hundred thousand officers of 
the government, ostensibly representing the whole 
people, yet all appointed from one political party, 
and all deeply interested in perpetuating the rule 
of that party, and naturally enough^ for upon the 
continued rule of that party depends their con- 
tinuance in office — in other words, their bread 
and butter. Then, too, should the government 
pass under the control of another party, the evil 
is not remedied; the same policy will continue. 
The present incumbents will simply walk out 
and let another hungry crowd walk in, with the 
same inducements to use the power of their 
position to perpetuate the reign of the party that 
gave them those positions. 

Our people, knowing as they do that the 
officers in the civil service are not immediately 
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under their control, and cannot be reached 
directly by them, are less watchful and know less 
about that important branch of public service than 
they would have known if they had had immediate 
control of the officers, as they ought. The result is, 
there is much corruption and tyranny emanating 
from the civil service that could not exist if the 
people were to choose their own servants. The 
placing of men in office in a way other than by a 
direct vote is a disregard of the people's rights, 
and it gives the wealthy few an advantage over 
the many, which they ought not to have. 

As a rule, the appointments in the civil service 
are secured by rich men and those who occupy 
favored positions. The people are not consulted 
in the matter at all, but are generally insulted 
b}' the appointment of some one who is obnoxious 
to them. The appointee is very likely to be some 
one who stands high as a ward politician. In other 
words, has done effective electioneering, not in 
the interest of the people, but in the interest of 
the appointing power, or those who have influ- 
ence with that power. 

An important thought, and one very pertinent 
to this discussion, is suggested by a newspaper 
sketch of the late Thurlow Weed, in which the 
writer attributes to his hero many admirable 
traits of character. 

From the account given, it appears that at 
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some period in Mr. Weed's life, a certain man 
did him a great personal favor, and that in after 
years he sought his friend and rewarded him 
with a government office. This shows the dele- 
terious effects of the appointing system, both 
upon Mr. Weed and the people. The offices in 
the civil service rightfully belong to the people, 
and Mr. Weed had no right to use them to 
reward personal favors. It his friend really did 
him a favor, for which money would have been 
a suitable reward, then it was his duty to reward 
him from his own private purse immediately, and 
not let his deserving friend go unrewarded until 
he could secure for him a public office, and thus, 
in effect, pay his private debt with the people's 
money. There is another useful thought sug- 
gested by this transaction : that which Mr. Weed 
regarded as . a great personal favor, the people, 
had they have known the bottom facts in the 
case, might have regarded as a great public 
wrong. It may be that this friend assisted Mn 
Weed in thwarting the will of the people. If this 
view of the case be correct (and I doubt not that 
those who are familiar with the real history of 
that adroit and not over-scrupulous politician 
will concede to be as likely as any) then the act 
was infamous; for in such case he was not only 
in effect paying his private debt with the public 
money, but he was compelling the people to 
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accept and pay for the services of a man who 
helped to defeat them. 

Is more argument needed to prove the great 
wrongfulness, danger and despotism of the appoint- 
ing system. It gives the partizan and unscrupu- 
lous politican power to reward his friends for 
dirty work in political campaigns from the public 
treasury. It gave General Grant an opportunity 
to appoint partizan friends and relatives to office, 
even down to the remotest cousin, and induced 
him to make a desperate attempt to violate a 
time honored custom, that he might make A. T. 
Stewart (who had given him a house at Long 
Branch), Secretary of the American Treasury. 
It gave Rutherford B. Hayes an opportunity to 
bribe men to count him into the presidential 
chair with a promise of an office ^s a reward for 
the dastardly deed. If it be urged that Grant 
and Hayes did not appoint men to office from 
unworthy motives, it is enough to say that the 
appointing system gave them the opportunity to 
do so. It is charged against them, and truth com- 
pels me to add, that many a man has been hung 
on testimony less positive than that which their 
accusers have produced to sustain the charge. 
The very fact that the appointing system gives 
the President power to appoint unworthy parti- 
sans to office, and to set bad men to rule over 
the people without their consent, is enough to 
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condemn it in a free government. Indeed, the 
government is not free where such a system 
exists. 

President Arthur would have us believe that he 
desires to so remodel the civil service system that 
the tenure of office will not be regulated by zeal in 
the service of party, nor fidelity to the interests of 
individuals. What duplicity ! Does not President 
Arthur know that when one is the recipient of a 
valuable office through the favor of an individual, 
he feels under an obligation to that individual, 
and that a sense of that obligation continues, 
whether in or out of office, and that such reci- 
pient will always feel more or less bound to 
reward the doner by fidelity to his individual 
interests, and, if need be, zeal in the service of 
his party ? Does not President Arthur know 
that any law that can be passed to prohibit 
removals in the civil service for reasons other 
than incapacity or bad conduct in office will 
have no efFect whatever on removals ? He 1 ims 
to be doing all that such a law would require 
even now. And so do all who appoint or influ- 
ence appointments. I doubt whether Arthur, 
Grant or Hayes would admit that they ever 
removed an officer for political reasons. O, no ! 
If the appointing power desire to remove an 
officer, some other excuse is found. And, 
methinks, if one holding an office of any consid- 
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crnblc value, under Mr, Arthur's proposed system 
of civil service, should refuse to encourage, by 
means direct or indirect, much less assail the 
dominant piirty, whichever party that might be, 
the appointing power at Washington would make 
his seat very uncomfortable for him. If some 
excuse were not immediately invented to remove 
him, his position would be made so intolerable as 
to make him willing to resign. 

The pretense of President Arthur and his 
co-conspirators that they are striving to reform 
the civil service is simply shallow. Of what 
use is the new civil service law ? It does not 
apply to branches of the civil service where the 
number of officers does not exceed fifty, and if it 
did, it would avail nothing. The people are not 
consulted in the matter; it all lies with a board 
of examiners and appointing officers entirely 
beyond the reach of the people. Nonsensical 
indeed is the part of the law forbidding the 
assessing of those in the civil service for cam- 
paign purposes. Who does not know that 
such a law will be useless ? A man in the civil 
service having been appointed through the influ- 
ence of a friend can easily be made to feel by 
that friend or through that friend that money is 
needed for the purposes of the campaign (legiti- 
mate purposes, of course, for money is never 
given tQ be used wrongfully in political cam- 
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paigns), and the friend can collect or have that 
money collected and used for electioneering 
purposes without making anybody liable under 
any law that can be enacted. However few the 
removals in the civil service, there must never- 
theless be some, and vacancies are always occur- 
ring, and while the appointing power remains 
with the President, the politician will have a 
great opportunity to encourage office-seekers to 
labor for him with the hope of an office for his 
reward. Ten thousand laws may be passed to 
prevent removals in the civil service, but they 
will do no good. The dominant party will have 
the same means of intrenching itself in power. 
As I have before said, some excuse other than 
political, will be found to get rid of an objec- 
tionable officer when the administration desires it. 
It will be a much stronger moral character than 
usually gets office by appointment that will dare 
to oppose the administration under which he holds 
his position. 

The following is from President Arthur's mes- 
sage for December, 1882: 

"As to the most probable terms and tenure of the 
official life of the subordinate employes of the govern- 
ment, it seems to be generally agreed that whatever 
their extent or character, the one should be definite 
und the other stable." 

Observe the language here used. // seems to 
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be generally agreed^ etc. Among whom has it 
been generally agreed that ^whatever the char- 
€icter and tenure of life in the subordinate offices 
of the government^ one shall be definite and the 
other stable? Have the people agreed to give 
the civil officers of this government a life tenure? 
Have the people agreed to place a hundred thou- 
sand government officers beyond their reach for- 
ever ? Have the people agreed that for all time 
to come they and their posterity shall accept and 
pay for the services of a hundred thousand men 
whom they can neither elect to office nor remove 
therefrom ? No, sir ; they have not agreed to 
any such thing. President Arthur has not con- 
sulted them in the matter ; nor does he desire to. 
When he says it is generally agreed to, etc., he 
means that it is agreed to by that gang of mon- 
archical capitalists by whom he is surrounded. 

President Arthur has asked for the adoption 
of the English system of civil service, and Con- 
gress has taken a step in that direction by passing 
the new civil service bill. They would undoubt- 
edly have gone further, but they were not quite 
certain how much monarchy the people would 
take to begin with. It will not do to overdose 
them at the beginning, lest they get sick of it and 
refuse to take more. The following, which I 
copy from the Fruit Recorder^ is appropriate 
here: 
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•* His Royal Presidency. — It has been well said that 
* a straw shows how the wind blows.' Two events which 
have letely happened in this country show the direction 
of the wind of flunkeyism here, if not something worse. 
For the first time in the history of the United States 
the President has adopted a distinctive badge. Follow- 
ing the example of the royal family of England and of 
other monarchial countries, he has unfurled to the 
breeze a presidential flag. That is evidently not suffi- 
cient, for we now learn that a colonel of the United 
States army has been detailed for duty with the house- 
hold of the Marquis of Lome and the Princess Louise 
on their journey to San Francisco, en route for British 
Columbia. Both these acts are contrary to our idea of 
tepublican simplicity. The sooner the colonel is sent 
to his regiment and the presidential flag makes room 
for the old stars and stripes the better we imagine it 
will be for the future of the country. — Work Stock Farm, 

All of which we must emphatically endorse. — Fiuit 
Recorder. 

The editor of the Fruit Recorder agrees with 
the writer from whom he quotes and I agree 
with both. Straws show which way the wind 
blows. No thoughtful watcher of events; none 
who have observed the manouverings of the 
money power for the past twenty years, can fail 
to realize the painful truth, that when the excep- 
tion clause was put into the greenback, making 
one kind of money for 'the banks and another for 
the people, the wind set in the direction of a 
monied aristocracy and a privileged class in 
this country. Since that time every day has 
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added to its strength and every year increased 
its fury until now it sweeps on with a power that 
seems almost irresistable. 

President Arthur asks for the adoption of a 
system of civil service that will place more 
than nine-tenths of the officers of this government 
where they can defy the power of the people to 
remove them, and the leading press and those in 
power in both old parties, in a greater or less 
degree, either openly or tacitly sanction it. 

Fellow-citizens will you submit to it? Have 
you forgotten Lincoln's warning in his first 
message to Congress. He told you to beware 
or the money power would close the door of 
advancement against you. Do you not see it 
closing? He raised his voice against returning 
despotism. Do you not see it returning? The 
noble defenders of this government, hating the 
despotism of the English system ot civil service, 
departed from it. Our modern American mon- 
archists would insult the memory of the fathers 
and outrage the spirit of modern civilization by 
returning to it. 

Let us thwart their purpose by placing the 
appointing power in the hands of the people. 
Surely they will use it wisely. If we consider 
them capable of choosing a President who 
appoints most of the officers in the civil service, 
we should be inconsistent indeed to question 
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their capacity to choose the officers themselves. 
The people have the natural right, and should 
have the power to choose their servants from the 
smallest postmastetr, who handles their mail, to the 
Supreme Judge, who determines their rights 
under the law. Deny the people this power and 
you make the civil officers of the government 
masters instead of servants. Indeed this is 
precisely what the appointing system does. How 
frequently some broken-down politician, whom 
the people have refused office time and again, is 
taken up and given a lucrative position by the 
appointing power. Now he is master for from 
four to six years. He can do as he pleases and 
defy the people. Not considering him worthy 
of trust, the people have repudiated him. But 
that makes no difference, the appointing power is 
above the people, and the}' must take him how- 
ever unwilling. If they refuse his services in one 
capacity they are forced to accept them in 
another and to pay for them also. This is 
despotism. The very thought that a system 
exists in this country, through which the people 
can be forced to accept and pay for the services 
of one whom they have condemned by their 
votes, is humiliating and saddening to one who 
loves freedom and believes in the right of the 
people to govern themselves. 

The appointing power in the hands of the 
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people is not only necessary to relieve them from 
the deleterious effects of that monarchical feature 
of our government (the appointing system), but 
to stimulate them to guard well their own inter- 
est and that of their country. Under the 
appointing system the people have fallen into a 
dangerous apathj'; their indifference is alarming. 

If we would have them acquire the knowledge 
of and exercise the watchfulness over public 
affairs which their own pecuniary interests as 
well as the safety of our institutions demand, 
they must be made to feel a deep interest in, and 
a close relationship to, every office in the govern- 
ment. This they can never be made to feel 
under the present regime. They have no direct 
control over the officers in the civil employ of 
the government, consequently do not concern . 
themselves much about them. In some localities, 
when an obnoxious postmaster is thrust upon 
them, they murmur and sometimes petition for 
his removal, but it avails notliing. The despised 
ofBcial is held in position by the appointing 
power. Soon the people realize that he is their 
master and beyond their reach ; then they settle 
back and quietly submit to be insulted daily by 
the presence in office of one in whom they have 
no confidence, and whom they would remove in 
an hour had they the power. 

When the day conies that every officer in the 
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civil employ of the government is dependent upon 
the people for his appointment to office, and also 
for his continuance therein to the end of his 
term, the peoples' petitions will be heeded and 
their interests well guarded. To give the 
people power to elect all civil officers by direct 
vote is to destroy at once and forever the incen- 
tive to bulldozing in presidential campaigns by 
office-holders and office-seekers; for the all- 
sufficient reason that neither office nor the tenure 
of office will depend upon the pleasure of the 
President, but upon the pleasure of the people. 

Aspirants for the Senate will no longer bribe 
legislatures, for their election will not depend 
upon the vote of legislative bodies, but upon the 
vote of the people. Under this system officers 
and people will feel increased responsibility, 
and the result must be a greater zeal in the 
interest of good government and common 
humanity. 

Let the demand that the people elect all their 
civil officers by direct vote, and remove them 
when they prove unfaithful to their trust, consti- 
tute the second plank in the platform of the new 
party. 

THE THIRD PLANK IN THE NEW PLATFORM. 

I would suggest that the third plank in the 
new platform demand that the veto power be 
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taken from the President. Let those who doubt 
the necessity for this change and mode of making 
laws read the following, which I copy from the 
Kansas City Journal^ of January 16, 1882: 

** Plumb on Finance. — Special telegram to the Chi- 
cago 7>7*^««^ gives a synopsis of Senator Plumb's speech. 
He surprised some of his Republican friends by his 
unreserve in talking out in meeting. He related that 
recently a national banker, living in an interior State, 
had said to him, in substance: After the funding bill 
of last session was passed, some of us bankers were 
misled into the belief that the bill compelled banks 
then holding 4 and 4 1-2 per cent, bonds, as a basis of 
circulation, to replace them with 2 per cents. Some of 
us got together and joined in a telegram to President 
Hayes urging him to veto the measure. We afterward 
found out we were wrong; and I have never regretted 
anything more than the sending of that telegram. The 
defeat of that bill was the worst thing that has ever 
happened to the banks ; it was the first step towards 
their downfall. He also said that Gen. Grant wrote a 
letter to President Hayes, urging him to veto the bill." 

Think a nioment I A bill has passed Congress 
lowering the rate of interest on bonds, but being 
against the interest of the banks, a few bankers, 
with Gren. Grant, command President Hayes to 
veto the bill, and he obeys them. 

Does not the above transaction present a dark 
picture of the depravity of Grant, Hayes and the 
banking fraternity ? Who can read it Without a 
chJU.of horror? Who. can contemplate it without 
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sad misgivings for the future safety of our coun 
try? Who can reflect upon it and not feel the 
pressing necessity for a movement that will 
destroy the power of the monied . interests and its 
base allies to toy with the peoples' most sacred 
rights, and to outrage the spirit of constitutional 
and Republican liberty? This action of Grant, 
Hayes and the bankers show what kind of a gov- 
ernment we have been living under since death 
chilled the great heart of Lincoln, 

Rutherford B. Hayes and U. S. Grant once 
had reputations for honesty, and no doubt they 
were once patriots. But office power and money 
corrupted them till they became the pliant tools 
of a heartless and unpatriotic money power, and 
interposed their veto to thwart the clearly 
expressed will of the people, an act which the 
crowned head of Great Britain has not dared to 
do for more than a century. The temptation 
and fall of Hayes and Grant is a sad truth that 
ought to convince our people that the veto 
power is dangerous in the hands of the President. 

Important measures, especially those in the 
interest of the people, usually pass Congress by 
small majorities, hence the inconsistency, not to 
say despotism,of allowing one man to interfere and 
defeat a measure, however important, unless a 
two-third vote can be secured to pass it over his 
veto. If it be urged that the veto power, in the 
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hands of the President is necessary to check 
hasty and unwise legislation, I then ask how it 
comes that one man is more competent to check 
hasty and unwise legislation, because he happens 
to be President, than a majority of the people's 
representatives, who happen not to be President,, 
but each one of whom are likely to possess 
ability and patriotism equal to the President? 
If we could always have Washingtons and 
Lincolns for presidents, the veto power would be 
safe in their hands. But, unfortunately, we are 
sometimes obliged to manufacture presidents. 
from very different material, as our political 
history clearly demonstrates. When a few 
bankers can thwart the will of this mighty nation 
with a single telegram to our President, it is: 
high time that the avenue through which they 
can approach the citidel of our liberties and 
commit such dastardly outrages upon our rights 
was closed againt them. That avenue is the veto 
power in the hands of the President. That 
principle in our government which gives the 
President the power to overcome the clearly 
expressed will of the American people by a 
stroke of his pen, and the money power an 
opportunity to clog and even stop the wheels, or 
maybe ruin the government by influencing one 
man, is a monarchical relic of barbarism, unfit for* 
this day and age, and should at once be elim- 
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inated from our system of government. Many 
of our people appear to have a wrong idea of 
the theory of our governmental system. Robert 
Ingersoll, in speaking of our President, said: 

** We want the man whom we elect for our head to 
have the army in one hand and the navy in the other, 
and to execute the supreme will of the supreme 
people." 

It seems not to have occurred to Mr. Ingersoll 
that that power might be used to thwart the will 
of the people and overthrow the government. All 
history speaks in thunder tones against clothing 
one man with any such authority. Then, too, the 
theory of our government is not to elect a man 
for our head, although practically it is otherwise. 
Theoretically we are the head, and the President 
our servant; but practically the President is in a 
great degree the head, and we the servants. We 
may struggle ever so hard, and win a majority 
in favor of a correct and vital principle,' and get 
it through the National Legislature even, then the 
President, if he sees fit, can veto it, and nothing 
but a two-thirds vote of Congress can make it a / 
law. Now, what we want is to make the people 
absolutely the head, and the President absolutely 
their servant. To this end we will strip him of 
the appointing and veto power. When this is 
consummated our Presidential elections will be 
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conducted in a less rancorous and vindictive 
spirit, for the simple reason that whoever is 
elected cannot accommodate the office-seekers, 
nor grant favors to the money power. If we 
would put a stop to the bribery, fraud and lying 
that now characterizes our Presidential cam- 
paigns — if we would remove every obstacle to 
the full effect of the clearly expressed will of the 
American people — if we would place our liber- 
ties beyond the dangerous touch of one-man 
power — we must prohibit our President from 
appointing our officers and vetoing our laws. 

THE FOURTH PLANK IN THE NEW PLATFORM. 

It may be said that after we have the choos- 
ing of all our officers, and strip the President of 
the veto power, our liberties will still be insecure, 
from the fact that capitalists can influence Con- 
gress to make laws in their interest. All this is 
true — sadly true. We have always had some 
great and good men in Congress, but the majority 
are neither good nor great. Then, too, their 
number is small. The capitalists of the country 
outnumber them more than a thousand to one. 
It is a moral hero, indeed, who can resist the 
importunities, threatenings and money of a thou- 
sand men, who can come into his presence, 
besiege him day and night, and use the press to 
abuse and misrepresent him to his constituents 
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in case he refuses to do their bidding. If he caters 
to capital, riches and eminence are his. If he 
stands by the people, he must remain in poverty, 
and his road to eminence is dark and dreary, if 
indeed he reaches it at all. Sometimes the capi- 
talists would undoubtedly find it profitable to 
make our entire Congress rich in order to secure 
the passage of a single bill in their interests. It is 
idle to talk of security for our institutions, or 
continued legislation in the interest of labor, 
while our law-makers are exposed to such tremen- 
dous temptations to legislate in the interest of 
capital and centralization. 

Where then is our security? It is in placing 
the veto power in the hands of the people. The 
capitalists may induce a majority of our Congress 
to vote against the people's interests. But they 
cannot induce a majority of the people to vote 
against their own interests. The capitalists may 
make a majority of Congress rich, but they 
cannot make a majority of the American people 
rich. Almighty Gfod has graciously forbidden 
it by withholding from the country a sufficient 
amount of material wealth. At least ninety per 
cent, of our people must always remain in mod- 
erate circumstances at most. Their interests 
will always be the interests of the many. They 
will always love freedom and hate despotism. 
They will always be opposed to favoritism and 
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a privileged class in the government. For their 
safety and the safety of our institutions, I would 
place the veto power in the hands of the people. 
To that end I would suggest that the fourth 
plank in the platform of the new partj' demand 
that no act of Congress shall take effect until 
first ratified by a majority of the legal votes 
of the United States. 

This plan was suggested more than one hun- 
dred years ago by one of the foundtr^ of this 
government, in the following words: 

"CONGRESS MUST NOT BE PERMITTED TO 
MAKE LAWS, ONLY TO PROPOSE THEM. AND 
THE PEOPLE RATIFY THEM." 

A grand idea worthy of the great mind and 
great heart of the author hero of the American 
revolution. 

In my judgment this proposition contains 
more of the principles and elements of human 
progress, security and happiness than has 
bean contained in a single proposition since '. 
the Declaration of American Independence, 
partly inspired by the same mind, burst 
like a meteor upon the astonished gaze of a 
doubting world. In fact, it is another Declara- 
tion of American Independence, complete and 
absolute, and if ratified by the people, liberty 
will have achieved such a triumph as the world 
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has never yet witnessed. In the course of human 
events, it fell to the lot of the founders of this 
repubHc, to strike a mightier blow at despotism 
and centralized government than any equal 
number of men ever had the power or oppor- 
tunity to strike before. Thanks to them and 
the power that nerved their arm, they struck 
and struck manfully. They broke through 
the tyranical customs of their age. They disre- 
garded the threats of kings abroad and the 
admonitions ot hesitating friends at home. They 
saw the opportunity to do something grand for 
their country and humanity and they embraced 
it. 

They rose majestically on the wings of duty. 
.Self faded away .in the distance; they encoun- 
tered and rolled back the clouds of despotism 
that had so long darkened the tiresome path- 
■way of human endeavor. Those clouds are 
again appearing; already their hideous heads 
frown above our political horizon. A duty as 
high and imperative, an opportunity as great 
and glorious as the fathers ever knew, now lies 
before the American patriot. It is in the power 
of this generation to again beat those clouds 
back to their dark, damp, native caverns, to show 
their ugly shapes no more in the serene blue of 
our own lovely Western sky. This can be 
accomplished by taking up freedom's banner 
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where the fathers left it, and bear it on as they 
undoubtedly intended we should, and expected 
we would. That our forefathers did not believe 
that they had reached the acme of perfection in 
human government is evident from the fact that 
they made provisions for amending the constitu- 
tion to keep pace with the growing necessities 
of a great and progressive nation, and to meet 
emergencies which no human wisdom could 
foresee. There were giants in diose days, and 
our forefathers were very wise, but their wisdom 
was not infinite; consequently they could not be 
expected to establish a perfect government. 

Then, too, they were prohibited by their 
immediate surroundings from establishing a gov- 
ernment up to their highest ideal of perfection. 
They had many opposing forces, even in 
their own midst. Hamilton, and many strong 
men who had been active in the war against 
England, on account of her oppression of the 
colonies, still believed in a monarchy. On 
the other hand, was the mighty and patriotic 
Henry and other thorough Republicans who 
believed that each State should be sovereign in 
its own capacity, .without any reference whatever 
to a central government. Such opposed the 
ratification of the Constitution for its centralizing 
tendencies. Th^n there was the abolitionist, and 
the friend of the American slave system, who had 
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Stood shoulder to shoulder in the struggle for 
independence. All these discordant elements 
had to be reconciled and brought together to 
sign and ratify the Constitution, which was to be 
the fundamental law of the land. 

These facts render it unquestionable that the 
Constitution of the United States, as it came 
from the hands of the fathers, was the result of 
many concessions on their part. 

Then, too, when we remember that all the 
framers of that immortal instrument were fresh 
from the arms of monarch}^, and consequently 
unskilled in Republican government, we can only 
wonder that such circumstances could give birth 
to a government so perfect and so pregnant with 
Democratic principles. Yet a careful analysis 
of our system, as compared with the limited 
monarchy of Great Britain, reveals the fact that 
the fathers gave us a government hardly less 
despotic in many respects, than the one against 
which the)' had rebelled. 

The greatest safeguard against despotism given 
us by the fathers, and their greatest achievement 
in the interest of freedom, was in making provi- 
sion for the frequent return of all political power 
to the people. This was the crowning glory of 
their success. This is the distinguishing feature 
between our government and that of England* 
The power of the President is despotic, and 
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SO is that of the House and Senate. There are 
three great opportunities for opposing forces to 
defeat a measure in spite of the people. 

To illustrate: A bill originates in the lower 
house in the interests of the people. The mon- 
opolists are opposed to its passage. They 
can concentrate their forces on the members, 
and with money, threats and political influence 
defeat the measure. Or, if they fail to defeat it 
in the lower house, they can bring the same 
influences to bear on the Senate, which is much 
smaller in point of numbers, and consequently 
much easier controlled. And if they fail to 
control the Senate (which the results of the 
last twenty years' legislation will justify me in 
saying, is by no means likely), they can then 
move on the President to veto it, and here let 
history tell the sad story of their past success in 
that direction. 

It is true we can change our Representatives, 
Senators and Presidents, and it is a glorious 
privilege purchased with patriotic blood. It is 
the fathers most precious gift to us, their chil- 
dren. It is a priceless heritage. May God grant 
that it may ever be ours to enjoy. But fellow- 
citizens, precious and priceless as it is, it is not a 
perfect remedy, only a sweet relief. It is a strong 
defence against despotism; the strongest within 
reach of the fathers at the time they gave it. But 
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it is not a complete safeguard. It is already 
.partly overcome and in great danger of being 
entirely broken down by the money power. The 
I privilege of changing the officers in the three 
I great co-ordinate branches of the general govem- 
\ ment, gives the people power to unload, to a 

■ certain extent, the burdens that the votaries 

■ of despotism may heap upon them during the 
! reign of a bad president and a corrupt Congress. 

But although the power to change once in a 
term of years, gives us an opportunity to rid our- 
selves of burdens, which they may, if they see 
fit, heap upon us. 
• It does not prevent another set of officers from 
I placing other burdens upon us just as heavy to 
be borne. If we change the officers, others take 
their places, with the same incentives to" despotic 
action. The new officers are surrounded by the 
same temptations through which the old ones 
fell; Congress has the same inducement to cor- 
rupt the President; the President has the same 
inducement to corrupt Congress. While the 
moneyed interests and monopolies have the same 
inducements to corrupt the whole law-making 
power. No amount of watchfulness on the part 
of the people can prevent legislation in the 
I interest of capital while Congress is permitted 
rto make laws without the direct consent of the 
t'peopte and the President retains the veto power. 
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We cannot wonder that our Legislators and 
Presidents fall. The temptations to wrong- 
doing are too many and too great. The thought 
is startling that they are allowed to lie in the 
path of disinterested legislators even, but when 
we remember that a very large majority of our 
legislators in Washington are themselves capi- 
talists, and therefore directly interested in 
monopolies the temptation becomes doubly peril- 
ous and the thought ten times more shocking. 
Can we wonder that under such circumstances 
the people are snubbed, hoodwinked, cheated 
and oppressed ? Can we wonder that the good 
Lincoln warned them in his first message to 
Congress to beware, or capital would heap dis- 
abilities and burdens upon them till all of liberty 
should be lost ? Such results flow from our 
system of law-making as naturally as rivers 
flow toward the seas. Indeed no other results 
can follow. They may be delayed for a time, as 
they were during the first fifty years of Qur 
existence as a nation, but their coming is certain. 
The framers of our constitution were men of 
^reat power and exalted goodness. They could 
and did (not without difficulty, however^) stay 
the tide of corruption with which unscrupulous 
politicians at times sought to deluge the country. 
But those old patriots have passed away from 
4iie scenes of their fierce conflicts and glorious 
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triumphs. A new set of men have come upon 
the stage, and are playing a new play in the 
fitful drama of American politics. The differ- 
ence in the moral of the plays is distinctly seen 
in the part acted by the prominent leaders 
at the respective periods, and which may be 
summed up in these words of historic truth: 
General Washington refused a third term; 
General Grant sought it. These two signficant 
facts mark but too clearly the painful difference 
in the aspirations and purposes of the political 
movements of 1882 and those of 1782. Truly 
the century just passed has been fruitful of great 
events and rich with patriotic experience. 

In some directions we have achieved great 
thins^s. In material progress we have made won- 
derful strides. That spark from liberty forge, 
fanned and blown by the winds of heaven across 
the sea, lighted on Plymouth Rock, and for a while 
shone dimly around that now renowned spot. 
Gradually it spread its light till 1775, when the 
Declaration of American Independence gave it a 
new inspiration, and sent its fructifying rays far 
and wide over the continent. Weary toil took 
courage and quickened her pace. The artizen 
performed his daily task with brighter hopes. 
The plowman followed his plow with better 
cheer. The woodman seized his axe with 
renewed vigor. And New England forests, th^t 
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had defied the storms and thunderbolts of cen- 
turies, now came crashing to the earth before 
the determined blows of resolute freemen. And 
New England hills, that hitherto had heard only 
the sullen roar of the passing gale, were soon 
charmed with the sweet melody of the church 
choir. Her valleys, that hitherto had sheltered 
only the beast and the savage, were soon trans- 
formed into busy marts of commerce and swarm- 
ing with civilized humanity, the genius of liberty 
leading the way. The enterprising sons of New 
England and the oppressed lovers of liberty from 
the old world, bent their steps toward the uncul- 
tivated fields of the West. And her broad 
prairies, silent but for the howl of the wolf ; path- 
less but for the trail of the savage, were soon 
dotted with happy homes and blooming with 
golden harvests. Contemplate the Mississippi 
Valley as seen through the e)'es of history, even 
fifty years ago. Then contemplate it as we 
see it now. 

Then that great Father of Rivers yielded his 
banks to the deer and buffalo, and his bosom to 
the canoe of the savage. Indeed, fifty years ago 
the Mississippi river seemed to have no mission 
but to leap St. Anthony, and roll silently on 
to loose itself in the stormy waters of the great 
Atlantic. Since then the enterprise generated 
by free institutions has driven the deer and the 
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buffalo to regions more remote, and made the 
banks and valieys where they once disported 
thrill and glow with civilization. The savage 
[ has packed his canoe to distant waters, and left 
' the grand, old river bearing the product of great 
States on its bosom to the sea. 

All this, and much more, may be said of our 
material progress in the last century. Nor has 
I our growth been less rapid, in a mental and 
I spiritual point of view. Great ideas are the 
1 power that moves the world in the right direc- 
tion; their birth in the mind are sure to be fol- 
1 lowed by clearer perceptions of duty and broader 
[views of human and individual rights. 

The last century has been fruitful of noble and 

elevating ideas. The blue laws of Connecticut, 

and those of a snnilar character throughout the 

United States, have all been repealed or become 

a dead letter upon the statute books. The people 

['have strode past them, and the mental condition 

[ that produced them has been almost entirely out- 

[ grown. A great idea smote the shackles of the 

■ slave and sent him bounding as free as the God 

that made him. And the colored American now 

rejoices in the proud ownership of his own bone 

and muscle. 

In all that is encouraging and elevating in 

spiritual and material growth, in the aggregate, 

, our country may rejoice. The forces have been 
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at work which produce those results. But other 
forces have been at work also. Thev are the 
principal subjects of this discussion, and if they 
are not checked they will counteract the good 
results of the others. 

Two classes of minds have always been promi- 
nent and powerful in American affairs. One 
class high, elevated, unselfish, caring more for 
humanity and less for money and self. The other, 
selfish, grasping, avaricious, caring everything 
for self and money, and little or nothing for 
humanity. The former class were lately repre- 
sented by Lincoln, Giddings, Sumner, Greeley, 
etc. The latter class is represented by Vander- 
bilt, Gould, Blaine, Grant, Arthur & Co., in the 
Republican party; and Belmont, Buel, Bayard 
& Co., in the Democratic party. The former 
have passed away, and the latter are controlling 
both old parties in the interest of capital and cen- 
tralization. They have taken advantage of the 
confidence the people had in better men. They 
have controlled the press, and so shaped legisla- 
tion that the unparalleled reward American 
industry has yielded is flying to the pockets of 
the few, and every day the gap widens between 
capital and labor. Poverty increases in the midst 
of plenty, while millionaires and rich idlers are 
multiplying on every hand. The truth is, a 
majority of once happy honaes are being in a 
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great measure shorn of comfort, and the once free 
inmates are being rapidly chained down to 
drudgery. In fact, our country seems to have 
reached her turning point, and seems about to 
confirm the oft-repeated assertion that history 
repeats itself, and all republics relapse into despot- 
ism. Indeed, who that has rummaged among the 
^usty records of bygone centuries in search of the 
evidences of man's capacity for self-government 
that has not, at times, felt the force and gloom of 
the thought that liberty is only for a day — that, like 
the seasons, it has its Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter and decay, ending precisely where it 
began? And if it start again, it is only to 
traverse the same circle back to the same fatal 
point? Why does the voice of all history seem 
to confirm this unhappy view of the case ? Why 
has man in his struggles for liberty failed to 
make a more encouraging record? Why have 
republics sprang into existence and dazzled the 
world tor a day with their great achievements, 
and then relapse into despotism and centralized 
government ? 

Is it because the majority of mankind do 
not desire to be free? Far from it. The 
desire to be free dwells in the breast of every 
civilized man. It springs spontaneously from 
his very nature and thrills his whole being. 

Does man lack the capacity for self-government? 
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Not at all; only as the child lacks the capacity 
to walk until it first learns to stand on its feet. 
The fact that it staggers and falls and gets many 
a hurt before it can walk unaided, does not prove 
that it lacks the capacity to learn to walk. 
Experience and perseverence are all that is 
needed. It continues its timid efforts and finely 
its natural desire tg walk alone overcomes its 
fear; it lets go its hold on its mother's hand and 
strides forth confident and happy as it might have 
done long before had it not so feared the first 
step. The same is true of man's experience in 
. Republican government. The masses have never 
learned to stand fully and fairly upon their own 
feet and govern themselves entirely. On the 
contrary, they have leaned on the rich, who have 
very strong inducements to deceive them. They 
have delegated too much power to the few* 
The}' have left too much to the discretion of 
their representatives. The 4aw making power 
is too far from them, and the inducements ta 
corrupt it too many. Hence the tendency of 
Republican governments to relapse into dispotism.. 
Hence the tendency of our own government to 
centralization. Hence it is that every year 
brings us more millionaries and more paupers.. 
Hence it is that human society appears to move 
in a circle. 

Every age has its philanthropists, whose lives. 
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are spent in bettering the condition of their 
kind. The)^ are sometimes able (though gen- 
erally at great cost to themselves and always in 
the face of much opposition and ridicule from 
the rich), to make the people realize their 
oppressed condition and strike for their rights. 

That inate love of liberty, implanted by God 
in the human bosom, maizes men chafe when 
they realize that they are in a hampered condi- 
tion. Then oppression becomes intolerable, and 
they walk to their freedom though it be through 
rivers of blood. Then the people find themselves 
happy and free in a republic. Those noble men, 
who, mid storm and peril, led them through the 
Red Sea to the happy shore, now have the con- 
fidence of the people. They have proved them- 
selves worth}^ of it. And while these men are 
at the head of affairs the republic is safe. They 
love it. They love the people and will not betray 
them. No love of gain, place or power can 
tempt these men, otherwise they would have 
remained on the side with rich despots and left 
the people to suffer oppression. But soon those 
old patriots begin to pass away, and another 
class, inspired by a greed for gain and thirst for 
power, creep in under the shadow of great names* 

The masses are unsuspecting, and therefore 
trust them. They are beyond the reach of the 
people's votes for from two to six years. The 
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public funds are largely at their command, and 
tens of thousands of public offices under their 
control. They can use all this immense power 
to control the press and orators to help blind the 
public to what is being done until the people 
awake to find themselves with burdens and dis- 
abilities heaped upon them and their liberties 
lost, with no chancp to regain then^ except 
through blood}^ war, the result of which is never 
certain. Thus it is that society moves in a 
circle, and Republics relapse into despotisms. 
Now, my countrymen, it is in our power to pre- 
sent the world with a Republic as enduring as 
the earth itself. Ours has the noble framework. 
It only needs bracing. It has the fundamental 
principles. We only need to destroy the one 
corrupting germ, viz.: the power of Congress 
to make laws, or, in other words, to take the 
veto power from the President and give it to the 
people. This will change at once and forever 
the tendency of our government to centraliza- 
tion. This will put an everlasting veto on class 
legislation. When the veto power is placed in 
the hands of the people, the capitalists and bad 
politicians will have no inducements to send a 
purchasable man to Congress, because he can 
make no law in their interest which the people 
cannot veto. Then, too, the new policy will 
have the eflfect to keep corrupt capitalists out of 
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Congress. There are many good and noble 
wealthy men in this country, and one of that 
class may occasionally . get into Congress and 
there labor for the best interests of his country. 
But, as rule, capitalists are in Congress, not to 
look after the interests of the countr}^ not for 
the salary even (for it costs most of them more 
than their salary amounts to get there), but to 
look after their own pecuniary interests. They 
expect to reap their reward in the effect their 
legislation will have upon the value of their 
bonds, bank, railroad, mining and other stock in 
which their millions are interested. The new 
policy places the American people between them 
and the accomplishment of their base desires, and 
removes all inducements for them to go to Con- 
gress for purposes other than for their own honor 
and the good of their country. 

But some will say, that " if we make it 
unprofitable for the corrupt capitalist to go to 
Congress, or to purchase the influence of Con- 
gressmen, he will then turn his attention to brib- 
ing the people; he is bound to succeed; money 
will rule," etc. 

To such I answer, that the proposition that the 
whole American people can be bribed is too 
absurd for serious discussion. Then, too, the 
same policy that renders the capitalist powerless 
to procure corrupt legislation through Congress 
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furnishes the people with a much stronger incen- 
tives not to be bribed than they now have. 
Under the present regime there are very great 
inducements for an unprincipled man to sell his 
vote for a small consideration. He believes that 
the capitalist can purchase his representative; he 
also knows that he has no power to veto the law 
which that purchased representative may help 
to make. He therefore deems his vote of small 
value, inasmuch as it has so little power to affect 
results. Many a discouraged voter justifies the 
selling of his vote with just such arguments as 
these. But men that can be induced to sell their 
vote are very few in comparison to those who 
cannot, and the new policy will make them much 
less plentiful. It will strip them of all those flimsy 
excuses, and leave their deformitj- all the more 
horrid t9 look upon. The veto power in the 
hands of the people will make every voter feel 
the mighty responsibility bearing upon him, and 
the priceless value of his vote. It will bring 
every man into such close relationship with the 
government that he can 'see the immediate effect 
of his every ballot; he then feels that he is in 
realit}^ a part of the law-making power, and that 
every vote cast by him is sure to count one for or 
against him. When this condition of things is 
brought about votes will not be as easily pur- 
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chased as they are now, and men will redouble 
their efforts to vote understandingly. 

It will be claimed by some that if we place 
the veto power in the hands of the people, and 
thus make it unprofitable for capitalists and big 
politicians to operate directly on Congress, and 
since buying the peoples' vote with money is to 
expensive, these same men will redouble their 
efforts to blind the people through the press and 
demagogues. And in consequence, small politi- 
cians will multiply in every neighborhood, and 
the veto power in the hands of the people will 
still be wielded in the interest of capital and 
centralization. To this I answer that nothing can 
excite the press and politicians beyond the pres- 
ent degree of intensity. The capitalists and big 
politicians, as they are called, are early on the 
ground in political campaigns to purchase every 
purchasable newspaper (not already owned by 
them) and to reach every reachable politician to 
secure the nomination of their men to begin with 
(see Jay Gould's sworn statement, quoted in part 
first, that he paid large sums of money to influ- 
ence nominations and elections, etc.); then, after 
their man is elected, a certain degree of watch- 
fulness is necessary to keep the people ignorant 
of his real conduct in office. To that end the 
press is controlled by capital, and in such busi- 
ness small politicians find profitable employment. 
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It is not possible to inaugurate a system of law- 
making under which the money power will work 
with more energy than it now does, nor can one 
come into existence under which small poli- 
ticians will multiply faster than they do under 
the present. 

Statements like the following are quite fre- 
quent now-a-days: 

** The people are either too ignorant or too careless 
to protect their rights in any event. The very men 
that have betrayed the people have been elected by 
them, and re-elected over and over again, and the 
veto power can bring no good results in the hands of a 
people so careless or ignorant of their rights." 

Such statements as the above usuallj' come 
from men who have become discouraged with 
the people, seeing so many so party-blind as to 
allow themselves to be led by unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to vote against their own interest. 

The degree of success that will attend the 
efforts of corrupt politicians will depend in the 
future, as it has in the past, not upon the dishon- 
esty, but upon the ignorance, of the people. 
When I say ignorance, I have especial reference 
to government affairs and economic principles. 
Our business communities are composed of people 
who are intelligent and well informed on general 
topics. But, as a rule, they are in total dark- 
ness as regards the very matter that most affects 
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their business interests. They read of specu-- 
lators making corners on wheat and pork, and 
are watchful of market reports. But they have 
not the remotest idea why they are compelled, to 
mark the price of their goods up and down on 
their shelves so often (see part first.) They do 
not dream that they are in a government entirely 
under the influence of a monetary system that 
is maintained for the express purpose of control- 
ling the whole business interests of the country, 
and through which the banking interests toss 
prices up and down as a boy tosses his marbles. 
The people have always had some true friends 
in the councils of the nation, and those friends 
have said enough and proven facts enough at 
every session of Congress for the last fifteen 
years to have enlightened the whole business 
population of America, so as to have enabled it 
to place the business interests of the country upon 
a less treacherous foundation than it now rests 
upon. But such facts and information have been 
suppressed by a press owned by a despotic money 
power. Who doubts that the business, and 
indeed the farming and laboring communities, 
will vote for their own interests, in spite of 
the money power, when they know what those 
interests are? The new policy will inform them. 
The one way to make the people proof against 
the wiles of the politicians and the power of a 
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corrupt press is, to place the Congressional 
Record with the full text of every bill in every 
postoffice, and sjive them power to veto any law 
that; does not please them. When this policy 
prevails, the people, knowing what measures 
they are going to vote for, will go to the polls 
feeling their responsibility, and the corrupt 
p>olitician will be out of a job. 

Think what an effort it will cost to get a law 
upon the statute book against the interest of the 
people under the new system. In the first place, 
it will be a very desperate man who will dare to 
propose a bad law in Congress; for he knows 
that what is said in Congress for or against it, 
together with a full text of the bill, must go 
before the people, many of whom are his supe- 
riors in intellectual capacity and acuteness, the 
American House and Senate has no member 
who has not left his intellectual superior in his 
own district at home. Then, too, the average 
voter is not easily deceived when the law and 
facts are before him. 

To secure the ratification of a bad law, the 
friends of the law must deceive a majority of the 
American people into voting against their own 
interests with the law and facts before them, and 
in spite of the efforts of thousands of men who 
can see the trick just as quick as congressmen 
or the money power can see it, and who are ever 
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on the alert to expose tlie faults and weaknesses 
of congressmen, whose seats they covet. The 
law that can reach the statute book through 
^v.such a gauntlet as this will not do much harm 
^Ebefore it can be repealed. 

^B [In the fourth plank in the new platform I 
^■omitted to provide that all acts of Congress not 
^■vetoed by the people shall take eflect the same 
^M as they now do. And also that in case of war or 
^■'Other emergency, when laws need to be enacted 
^ faster than they can be conveniently ratified as 
hereinbefore provided, the people may allow 
Congress, for a limited time, to enact them as it 

(does at present; provided, however, that the 
power to remove public officers by a two-thirds 
rote remain with the people intact,] 
The veto power in the hands of the people will 
transfer political discussion from the domain of 
party to the domain of law. In other words, the 
people will have less to do with parties, but more 
^^ with the laws that govern them. This is a result 
^■inuch to be desired; indeed, its importance can 
^Rhardly be estimated. It will do much to destroy 
^^ party hate, which is the bane of American poli- 
tics. Shall we not adopt a policy which so clearly 
points to such glorious results ? Is it not prac- 
ticable ? I confess my surprise that some have 
intimated that the veto power in the hands of the 
.people will not be practicable — that it will be 
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cumbersome — that it will take too much of their 
time — that the people cannot go to the expense 
and trouble of voting on every law passed by 
Congress, etc. These are flimsy arguments, 
ari3ing altogether from a misrapprehension of 
the situation. The veto power in the hands of the 
people cannot be cumbersome nor expensive to 
them ; there need be but little trouble or expense 
added to our present sj'stem of voting. While 
the people will, in effect, consider and vote upon 
every law passed by Congress, yet their votes 
will actually appear only upon such laws as they 
object to. But very few words are necessary on 
a ballot to enable the voter to understand what 
law he is voting upon. Now, we will suppose it 
to be the duty of some officer in every voting 
precinct, at least thirty days before each general 
election, to procure from the records a text of 
every law passed by Congress since the last gen- 
eral election, and have them printed upon a suffi- 
cient number of ballots to accommodate the 
voters in his precinct, with Yes and No opposite 
to the title of every law. This will cost the 
people but a very trifling sum compared to the 
enormous amounts it will save them by curtailing 
wicked expenditures on the part of Congress. 

Now let us consider some of the advantages 
that must arise from the adoption of the new 
policy, and then we can better determine whether 
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Will the people consider it expensive or clim- 
bersome. Election day has come. The ballots 
are printed and in the hands of the people. 
The Congressional Record is in every postofEce. 
Every voter has either read or heard read, and 
discussed every law over and over again. He 
understands their meaning. He has made up 
his mind how he will vote. He runs his eye 
down the list, passing perhaps a dozen acts before 
he comes to one • he wishes to veto. Finally his 
eye falls upon an infamous act like several passed 
by our last Congress. One of which granted a 
pension of five thousand dollars a year to Mrs. 
Garfield. Here I imagine he soloquises as did 
the Iowa soldier, a part of whose letter I here 
copy: 

** I am following the cultivator in small corn, and no 
very flattering prospects for a crop, I got very natur- 
ally into contrasting my condition with that of 
some other people, and wondered how my wife would 
fare if I should be taken away — then I could not but 
think of Mrs. Garfield. A New York paper, speaking 
of Mrs. Garfield, says : * She has $300,000 in govern- 
ment bonds, the result of subscription. Her husband's 
life was insured for $50,000, which she promptly 
received. She also received the President's salary for 
the unoccupied first year, amounting to about $20,000; 
then add to that $30,000, the value of Garfield's estate ; 
that makes $400,000. Now the income from this sum 
will not be far from $16,000 a year. Most people would 
think that a comfortable income. Now, you men that 
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lab»r, take heed. After having all the doctors' bilis I 
paid this woman is given a pension of Is, 000 a year, 
which is S13.79 cents per day for every day in the year. 
Now, jou men that plow and grub for 75 cents t 
per day, study over this matter."' 

The soldier here quoted has taken a correct 
view of the case as far as he has gone. But he I 
has only considered his own present condition | 
and that of his own wife, should he be taken ] 
away, and contrasted it with that of Mrs. Gar- I 
field. The contrast is certainly very striking, j 
and furnishes the soldier a just and powerful 1 
reason for his opposition to the bill granting Mrs. ' 
Garfield a pension. Now place the veto power 
in the hands of the people and the soldier mv'iW go 
further and see more. He will feel his responsi- 
. bility in the matter and search after duty. His J 
mind will go beyond the narrow hmits of hisl 
own family or business interests, and roam far 1 
and wide over the land. On the wings of thought I 
he will hover over our cities and see a hundred | 
thousand children go supperless to bed. In yonder J 
garret sits a widow, pale and wan and feeble; her I 
health has broken down beneath the burden of a [ 
family of children made fatherless by war; her | 
pension too scant to procure her comfortable i 
quartersj wholesome food or proper care. The ] 
angel of death lingers to bear her away from her A 
sufferings. Now says the soldier: " The feathers J 
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On that widow's bonnet and considerable of her 
fi Other wearing apparel, yea, her sugar and most 
of the other necessaries of life, are imported either 
entirely or in part, and are taxed to pay the 
expenses of the government, and it I vote to give 
Mrs. Garfield a pension o£ thirteen dollars per 
day, that suffering widow must pay a part of it. 
I cannot vote for it. My duty to my kind and 
country forbid it." 

From a million desolate homes, where poverty 
and hunger reigns, there comes a voice, like the 
voice of God, saying: If the government pensions 
anybody on the peoples' earnings, let it be the 
needy poor. The soldier cancels the Yes and lets 
the No stand a rebuke to the inconsiderate base- 
ness of an aristocratic Congress. Mrs. Carfield 
had more already than ever justly belonged to a 
single individual. To give her more is to rob 
the poor to give to the rich. A monarchical 
practice lately adopted by our government. The 
people will not regard as cumbersome or expen- 
sive anything that will enable them to put a stop 
to the infamous and liberty destroying practice. 

The voter continues to examine the title of 
enactments, as printed on his ballot. His eye 
ion rests upon the crowning infamy of the last 
Uongress, viz.: a bill rechartering the national 
anks for twenty years. He soliloquizes as 
bUows: 
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^* I have watched the proceedings of Congress, 
as they appear in the Congressional Record^ in 
the postoffice. I saw tlie proposition to recharter 
those banks. I asked myself the question: Will 
Congress dare to pass that bill? Sad feeling 
possessed my bosom and my heart ached when, 
from my knowledge of the make-up and temper 
of that Congress, I answered: Yes, it dare to 
pass that or any other bill in the interest of capi- 
tal. I knew that a majority of our Congressmen 
were capitalists, and that the arguments against 
the bill would not reach the people through a 
hireling press; consequentl}^, I believed that it 
would become a law, as far as Congress 
and the President had the power to make it 
so. But since the passage of that bill I have 
counted and blessed every day as bringing me 
one day nearer to election, when I could set my 
unqualified veto upon the infamous act. Now, 
that happy day has come. The title of the bill 
is before me, with Yes and No attached. Now, 
national banking law, I know your history and 
your purposes. The bonds upon which you rest 
should have been paid in greenbacks, according 
to contract, and the interest thereon stopped in 
1869. That would have saved the people the 
interest on say four hundred million bonds upon 
which you have rested all these years. Reckon- 
ing the average rate at five per cent, from 1869 
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to 1882, would amount to two hundred and sixty 
million (260,000,000) dollars. 

Again, had you been wiped out of existence 
in 1869, as you ought to have been, and as you 
would have been, had the people understood you, 
and the government issued and loaned the money 
to the people in your stead, the interest that 
the national bankers have pocketed would have 
been paid to the government, and used to hft the 
burden of taxation from the shoulders of the 
people. The amount of interest that the national 
banks have drawn from the people since 1869, 
placing their average amount of currency at 
three hundred million (300,000,000) dollars, and 
their net interest at 8 per cent, over and above 
their i per cent, government tax, amounts to 
four hundred and eighty million (480,000,000) 
dollars. This, added to the amount paid upon the 
bonds upon which the system rests, makes a total 
of seven hundred and forty million (740,000,000) 
dollars. All this }'ou — you accursed national 
banking system — have taken from the people. 
It is an immense sum of money. If It were in 
one dollar bills, lying in a straight line, with the 
ends touching each other, it would reach about 
three times around the globe. You cruel banking 
system, you have not only taken this vast amount 
'of money from the people, but you have packed 
conventions in the interest of capital, controlled 
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the press, corrupted the avenues of intelligence^ 
and made an honest and industrious people believe 
that your existence is necessary to a sound cur- 
rency. 

While at the same time you are expending 
and contracting the currency, sending prices up 
and down and pocketing the difference, charging 
exhorbitant rates of interest and robbing honest 
toil of its hard-earned money. Now Congress 
has voted to continue you in existence for another 
twenty years and I am asked to ratify the law. 

Here we will change from a soliloquy to a 
colloquy, in which Mr. National Banking System^ 
whom we will designate by the letters N. B. S,, 
solicits the vote of one whom we will call Jones: 

N. B. S. Mr. Jones I have come to ask you 
to sanction the act of Congress rechartering me 
for twenty j^ears. 

Jones. I shall sanction no such thing sir. 

N. B. S. Why not? I am the best banking 
system in the world. 

Jones. You may be the best banking system 
in the world and yet be very bad. A man may 
pronounce his last glass of whisky the best he 
ever drank, but that will not prove that even the 
best is not destructive to the human system, nor 
that is the best beverage obtainable. The truth 
is, all banking systems now in existence, yourself 
included, are downright swindles, and exist only 
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because the people do not understand them. 
You are all dangerous to liberty, and the cheapest 
cost the people altogether too much. But since 
you claim to be the best banking system in the 
world, let us inquire into the matter and see 
what kind of an institution the worlds best bank- 
ing system is. As a banking system what do 
you rest upon? 

N. B. S. On government bonds. 

Jones. Upon what do the bonds rest.^ 

N. B. S. Upon the credit of the government. 

Jones. What does the credit of the government 
rest upon? 

N. B. S. Upon the credit of the people. 

Jones. What does the credit of the people 
rest upon? 

N. B. S. Upon their propert)'', of course. 

Jones. Then the truth is, the people furnish 
the basis for the national banking system, do 
they not? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir; is that not a good basis? 

Jones. Yes, sir. But I want to find out why 
the people should furnish the basis, and then set 
you up in the banking business to pocket all the^ 
profits. But perhaps I shall understand better 
further on. Where do you get the money which 
you loan to the people? 

N. B. S. I get it it from the government. 
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. Jones. How do you get it from the govern- 
ment ? 

N. B. S. I deposit bonds for security, and the 
government lets me have ninety per cent, of the 
value of my bonds in national bank currency^ and 
this currency I loan to the people. 

Jones. How much does the government charge 
you for the use of this money ? 

N. B. S. I pay the government a tax of i per 
cent. 

Jones. It costs the government a considerable 
portion of this tax to manufacture this money for 
you, does it not? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. Rean}^ then, the government gives you 
the money gratis, or nearl}' so.^ 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. This money you loan to the people at 
from 6 to 24 per cent, interest, do you riot.^ 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. When you say the government, you 
mean the people, do you not? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir; the government is the 
people, of course. 

Jones. Then, the truth is, the people furnish 
the basis for you to rest upon, set you to bank- 
ing, give you the money to do business with, and 
then borrow that same money back again, and 
pay you from 6 to 24 per cent, for the use of it. 
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Now, I want to know what the people get in 
return for this extraordinary use of their credit 
and the enormous interest they pay for the use of 
money. 

N. B. S. The people get a safe banking system ; 
there must be banks, and before the establishment 
of the national banking system the people's 
money was safe nowhere; money perfectly good 
to-day might be entirely worthless to-morrow. 
But the national bank currency is good in every 
part of the country; it can always be depended 
upon. 

Jones. Is it a legal tender for debt between 
man and man? 

N. B. S. No; but then it is redeemable in 
greenbacks or specie, which amounts to the same 
thing. Should the national bank currency be 
refused in payment of debt, the payor can get it 
redeemed in that which is a legal tender for debt. 
Jones. You say the national bank currency is 
redeemable in greenbacks or specie. What per 
cent, of your circulation does the law compel 
you to keep on hand for redemption purposes.'' 

N. B. S. Five per cent. 

Jones. That is tive cents to each dollar in cir- 
culation. You cannot redeem a dollar with five 
cents, can you? 

N. B. S. No. But then the government is 
responsible for the redemption of the national 
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bank currency. That makes it perfectly safe. . 

Jones. You mean the people are responsible 
for the redemption of the national bank currency? 

N. B. S. Yes sir. When I say government, I 
mean the people, as I told you before, the people 
are the government. 

Jones. Then the people not only give you the 
money to loan, but they become responsible for 
its redemption? This looks to me very extra- 
ordinary. I do not see that you are responsible 
for anything yourself? 

N. B. S. Yes I am. My bonds are deposited 
with the government for security for my cur- 
rency, and my currency is my credit which I loan 
to the people. The people are using my credit 
as money to do business with. 

Jones. But sir your bonds are the credit of the 
people who receive your currency because the 
credit of the government (the people) is behind 
it, and when the people borrow of you they 
borrow on their own credit, not on 3^ours. They 
would not trust you at all if the government 
was not behind you. When a man bor- 
rows money of you he furnishes his own 
security. Thus it is that the national bank cur- 
rency is circulating entirely on the credit of the 
people and none other. In short, so far as I can 
see, all there is that is substantial, safe or useful 
in the national banking system, is born of the 
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people and rests upon their credit, and not upon 
the credit of those who are allowed to pocket the 
profits. What will be the average amount of 
currency you expect to loan to the people for 
the next twenty years, provided we conclude 
to recharter you ? 

N. B. S. Basing my calculation on my increase 
for the last twenty 3'ears, I will loan about seven 
hundred millions. 

Jones. At what average rate of interest? 

N. B. S. About eight per cent. 

Jones. Then if we recharter you, you will 
draw from the people eight per cent, interiest 
on seven hundred millon dollars of national bank 
currency for the next twenty years, will you not? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. This will cost the people fifty-six millions 
per annum, or one billion two hundred millions 
for the term of twenty years. Then, too, we 
shall be obliged to allow about one billion of the 
national debt to remain unpaid in order for you 
to have bonds sufficient to rest upon. The 
interest on these bonds at 3 per cent, will cost the 
people six hundred million dollars for the twenty 
years, which, added to the interest on your cur- 
rency, makes a grand total of one billion eight 
.hundred million dollars, a sum much larger than 
the national debt at the present time. These 
figures are appalling. But is this all the interest 
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you expect to draw from the people, il you ai 
recharterec! for another twenty years? 

N. B. S. No, sir; we shall loan our deposits 
to the people at the same rate of interest that we 
do our currency. 

Jones. What do )'ou mean by deposits? 

N. B. S. Money deposited with us by indi- 
viduals for safe-keeping. 

Jones. Oh, yes; I noticed that, by the report 
of the Secretary for December, 1882, you had 
$1,122,472,682 of the people's money deposited 
with you for safe-keeping? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. Do you pay those depositors anything" 
for the use of their money? 

N. B. S. Sometimes we have paid depositors 
a small per cent, for the use of their money, but 
generally we do not pay them anything. 

Jones. Do you pay anybody anything for the 
privilege of loaning those deposits to the people? 

N. B. S. No, sir; we once had to pay the 
government a tax of one-half of one per cent., but 
the last Congress repealed that law. 

Jones. Now, sir, the astonishing truth is before 
us. The American people are furnishing you, in 
deposits and national bank currency, nearly thir- 
teen hundred million dollars for almost nothing 
and borrowing it back again, and paying you an 
average interest of eight per cent. Great GodI 
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what a banking; system. I wonder not at your 
desire to be rechartered; but I do wonder that 
you dare to hint such a thing to the American 
people. I should think the thought of your career 
during the last twenty years would overwhelm 
yoii with shame and fill your soul with a fear of 
the righteous indignation of the people whom 
you have robbed of more dollars than the 
war cost. But let us examine your system 
further: When you deposit a hundred thousand 
dollars in bonds with the government for the pur- 
pose of banking, those bonds draw interest all 
the while, do they not? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. This interest the people pay indirectly 
through the government, do they not? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. On those bonds you receive ninety 
thousand dollars in currency, and so much of 
that currency as you can loan, the people pay you 
interest on direct, do they not? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. How much of that ninety thousand do 
you think you would loan on an average? 

N. B. S. About eighty thousand dollars. 

Jones. Now, sir, you have deposited one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in bonds and received 
tlinety thousand back in currency, which leaves 
-you with only ten thousand invested. Yet this 
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people are paying you interest directly and indi- 
rectly on one hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars. If, by the best banking system in the world, 
you mean that you have more power to rob the 
people than any other system, then I agree with 
you; for if the banking systems of England or 
any other country are privileged like you, I have 
not discovered the fact. The truth is, our national 
banking system has more power to rob labor and 
fill its vaults with the earnings of the people than 
any banking system the world ever knew. Its 
rates of interest are more than double those ot 
England, while its control over the business inter- 
ests of the country is quite as absolute. The only 
advantage the national banking system has over 
the athers is the better security for its circulating 
notes, and that advantage is given it by the 
govenment (the people). But it is the most 
expensive banking system for the people the 
world ever saw. 

N. B. S. But, sir, you do not seem to take into 
account the vast amount of tax we pay to the 
general government and also to states. 

Jones. I am glad you called my attention to 
this subject, for your defenders have been among 
the people and stated this matter of taxation in 
such a way as to leave the impression that you 
are heavily taxed, which is not true, as will 
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appear from the Comptroller's report for 1878, 
page 15, it is as follows: 

*' The total amount of United States taxes collected 
from the commencement of the system to the present 
time is as follows : 

On circulation $39»77S»8i7-35 

On deposits 40,328,256.32 

On capital . /- 5'929»48o.73 

Total $86,033,554.40 

**The annual amount of taxation, n2tional and state, 
has for the last four years been as follows: 



Year. 



1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 



Totat 



National. 



$7,256,083 

7'3i7.53i 
7,076,087 

6,902,573 



28,552,274 



State. 



$ 9,620.326 

10,058,122 

9,701,732 

8,829,304 



38,209,484 



Total. 



$16,876,409 

ii7»375 655 
16,777,819 

i5»73i'877 



66,761,758 



From the above table it will be seen that the 
total amount of tax, state and national, paid by 
the national banks for the above named four 
years amounted to $66,761,758. Now let us see 
how much those banks drew from the people in 
interest during those four years. On page 20 of 
the Comptroller's report for 1878, I find that the 
national banks drew interest on their bonds 
deposited to secure circulation the sum of $17,- 
689,372. Taking this as the average for those 
four years their interest on bonds amounted to 
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$70,757,488. According to Comptroller's report 
1S78, page 35, the average amount of national 
bank circulation for those four years was $326,- 
1 33,63 1 . The interest at eight per cent amounted 
to $104,362,761.92. I have no authentic state- 
ment of the amount of deposits held by the 
national banks during those four years. The 
Comptroller's report, before quoted, however, on 
page 4, gives the amount of deposits for 1878 as 
$677,159,298, which is undoubtedly above the 
average for the three previous years. I will, 
therefore, place the average at $6oo,ooo,oop 
loanable deposits. This at eight per cent, for 
four years amounted to the sum of $192,000,000. 
The national banks then drew from the people 
for the four years named interest as follows: 

Interest on bonds $ 70,757,488.00 

" " currency 104,362,761.92 

" '' deposits 192,000,000.00 

Total $367,120,249.92 

Deducting their tax of $66,761,758, leaves a 
balance of $300,358,491.92 as the sum which 
the national banks drew from the people in four 
years over and above what they returned in 
taxes. The same ratio, since the foundation of 
the system, would carry it above $1,500,000,000 
a sum larger than the war debt at the present 
time. It would give every tenth family in the 
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United States the sum of $1,500. The interest 
on this sum of money, at ten per cent., would 
give each state an annual income of nearly 
$4,000,000, which used to relieve poverty and 
distress, would carry joy to millions of homes, 
and destitution would be known no more in our 
midst. This is a vast sum of money to give you 
Mr. Banking System. 

N. B. S. So it is a vast sum of money, but you 
seem to forget that the people must have banks, 
and of course they must expect such mstitutions 
will cost them something. If you will notice the 
Comptroller's report, before quoted, on page 50, 
you will find that our average dividends for the 
years 1876, 1877 and 1878 were a little less than 
9 per cent, on our capital and a little less than 7 
per cent, on our capital and surplus. That, you 
see, is not a very large profit on the capital 
invested. 

Jones. When you speak of capital invested, 
you include all bonds deposited to secure your 
circulation, do you not.'^ 

• N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Jones. While, technically speaking, your bonds 
are your capital, yet the government having 
given you 90 per cent, of their value in currency 
to loan to the people, only the remaining 10 per 
cent, can fairly be said to be invested. This, sir, 
is a phase of the subject which you and the Comp- 
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trollers of the Currency, the Secretaries of t] 
Treasury and your numerous allies are not anx- 
ious for the people to understand. When it is 
understood, the report of your per cent, erf • 
profit to capital will not be very pleasant reading' 
for the American people. Let us look at the 
real facts in the case. According to the Comp- 
troller's report for 1878, page 4, your total 
capital at that date was, in round numbers, four 
hundred and seventy millions. According to 
same report, page ig, about three hundred and 
forty-nine millions of that capital consisted of 
bonds deposited to secure your circulation. Now, 
90 per cent, of .those bonds, which, in round 
numbers, amounted to three hundred and fourteen 
millions, the government gave you back in cur- 
rency. This amount deducted from your reported 
capital of four hundred and seventy millions 
leaves you with an actual investment of one 
hundred and fifty-six millions. This, sir, gives- 
you a profit on your investment of more than 25 
per cent., instead of 9, as reported by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

N. B. S. Do you dispute the figures made by 
the Comptroller of the Currency? 

Jones. Not at all sir. He figures correctly,. 
but he states his propositions so adroitly that the 
common reader is misled by them. For instance, 
when he makes no mention of the ninety pel" 
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cent, of currency which the government gives 
the national banker when he deposits his bonds 
to secure his circulation, and reports the total 
amount of bonds deposited as capital invested ; 
and figures his profits upon that basis, he mis- 
leads the people, inasmuch as it makes the invest- 
ment of the banker appear several times 
larger than it really is, and makes their profits 
appear very much smaller than they really 
are. One of the saddest thoughts growing out 
of this discussion, and one that will astonish the 
people most when they come to learn the real 
condition of our country, is that the money power 
has been able to induce so many high officials to 
prostitute their exalted position to the base pur- 
pose of deceiving the people in regard to our 
monetary system. The truth is, the Comptroller's 
report, though ostensibly made for the benefit 
of the public, is really to tickle their ears. Note 
the following from page 25 of his report for 
1878: 

** The law provides that banks in New York City shall 
hold a cash reserve of 25 per cent, upon their deposits' 
and that banks in other principal cities shall hold an 
equal ratio of reserve, one-half of which must be in 
bank while the remainder may be on deposit in New 
York. All other banks must hold a reserve of 15 per 
centum upon deposits, two-fifths of which must be on 
hand in lawful money, and the remainder may be on 
deposit with banks in reserve cities." 
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In same report the Comptroll 
statement, showing that in October, 1878, the 
national banks in the principal eities held a reser\'e 
fund against their deposits nine-tenths of one peg 
cent larger than the law required. Now. 
technically that report made by the Comptrolli 
is true and according to law, but the law am 
statement ^re both misleading. The truth is, the' 
national banks are compelled to keep a sum equal 
to five per cent, of their circulation on deposit at 
Washington, for the government to use in the 
redemption -of national bank currency. Thi 
money amounts to about twenty million dollars," 
and cannot be used b}- tjie banks for any purpose 
whatever. Still the law allows them to count it 
as a part of their reserve fund for the redemption 
of deposits. In this way the Comptroller makesj 
it appear that the banlis, at a stated time, had' 
more reserves by nine-tenths of one per cent, than 
the law required. But, to make this showing for 
the banks, he included about twenty million dol- 
lars which he knew was deposited at Washing-j 
ton, under the control of the government, and) 
could not be used by banks for any purpose what- 
ever. The government does not promise to 
redeem the deposits of national banks — only their 
currency. It is misleading for Comptroller Knoj 
to say that the national banks are required ti 
keep a reserve of twenty-five and fifteen per cei 
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to redeem deposits, when the truth is, more than 
twenty millions of that twenty-five and fifteen 
per cent, reserve is deposited in Washington 
to redeem circulation, and cannot be used to 
redeem deposits at all. And the law that 
permits national banks to count among its 
reserves, for the redemption of deposits, a very 
large sum of money that is forbidden by law to 
be tonched by the banks for any such purpose, 
is a disgrace to an American statute book. Its 
proper name is legal lie. It is a cheat, and was 
intended to.be such. It is the tainted child of a 
corrupt Congress. It is the creation of a set of 
bad men, who are laboring to keep the people 
ignorant of the condition of the national banks, 
and their true relations to the business interests 
of the country. And, sir, if I had no other reason 
for'voting againt the rechartering of the national 
banks, I would do it on the ground that they are 
destroying the integrity of our public servants. 

N. B. S. I do not deny that I am a corpora- 
tion working, not for the interests of the people, 
but for my own interests. I of course labor to 
get national bankers into Congress, and other 
men who will work for my interests, and who 
will frame the laws so as to aid me in my busi- 
ness as a corporation. I do all I can to get men 
appointed as Secretaries of the Treasury and 
Comptrollers of the Currency who will shape their 
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reports so as to favor me as much as possible. I 
also influence the press and speakers, arid in 
loaning: money and in granting favors generally, 
I favor those who favor me. In other words, I 
conduct my affairs upon business, and not upon 
philanthropic or patriotic principles. You have 
a right -to conduct 3^ours in the same manner, 
and you ought to do so; if you do not care for 
yourself, no one will care for you. 

Jones. That is just the thing I propose to do 
in the present case, but heretofore I have allowed 
myself to be hoodwinked by you and the press 
and demagogues under your influence, into work- 
ing and voting exclusively in your interest, at the 
expense of my own and that of my country. But 
now my eyes are open, and I do not propose to 
continue to furnish you with money for almost 
nothing, and borrow it back and pay you from 6 
to 24 per cent, for the use of it. 

N. B. S. Where can you get a better or cheaper 
money than I can furnish you.^ 

Jones. Of the government, sir. The greenback 
is a safer and cheaper money for the people than 
yours. 

N. B. S. Why are greenbacks better and 
cheaper for the people than our currency, when 
ours is as good as gold anywhere in the country?* 

Jones. Greenbacks are better than 3'our cur- 
rency because they are a legal tender for debt 
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between man and man, while your currency is 
not. Your currency is a legal tender to the 
national banks, to the government, except for 
duties on imports, and from the governient to its 
creditors, except for interest on the public debt, 
but it is not a legal tender between man and 
luan in the common business of life; hence it is not 
a safe money. If my farm were mortgaged, and 
the last day for redemption had come, and if the 
money which I offered in pa)-ment should happen 
to be national bank currency, the mortgagee could 
refuse it and take my farm from me, unless I 
could get the greenbacks or specie in season to 
prevent it, and I might be too late to do that. 
There have been such occurrences in Iowa and 
other States. 

N. B. S I admit such a thing has taken place, 
and may again. You must be on your guard. 

Jones. But, sir, when I have the greenback 
currency, I do not need to be on m}' guard; it 
is a legal tender for debt between man and man, 
and, consequentl}', is a safe currency, while your 
national bank currency is not. I trust you now 
see wh}' the greenback is a safer and better"; 
money than that of the national banks. Now, a 
word as to the greenback being the cheapest for 
the peeple. I copy the following from page 21 
of Comptroller's report for 1878: 
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" In localities where the annual rate of interest is 
seven per cent the value of circulation is about two 
an(f sixty-two hundredths per cent., and where the rate 
is ten per cent, its value is about two and five-hun- 
dredths per cent." 

Here it is admitted by the Comptroller that 
the value of circulation to the national banks is 
about 2^ per cent, on their capital employed. 
That is to say, the profit accruing to the national 
banks from being allowed to deposit interest- 
bearing bonds, and receive 90 per cent, back in 
currency is about 2^ per cent, greater than it 
would be if they were to loan the money 
invested in those bonds directly to the people. 
This is their extra profit, after paying their 
taxes on their circulation. In other words, the 
national banks make nearly 2^ per cent, more 
on their capital emplo3'ed by being allowed .0 
issue their own currency than they would if they 
were banking on greenbacks alone. Am I cor- 
rect, sir? 

N. B. S. According to the Comptroller's 
report you are correct. 

Jones. Now, sir, I will place the average 
amount of capital which you will employ for the 
twenty years for which you ask to be rechartered 
at seven hundred million dollars. On this 
amount you will make about 2^ per cent, more' 
than you would if your bonds were exchanged 
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for greenbacks and you compelled to bank on 
them instead of your own currency. So, of 
course, that 2^ per cent, on the seven hundred 
millions represents the difference in the cost to 
people of the greenbacks and national bank cur- 
rency, does it not ? 

N. B. S. Of course all we makd extra the 
people pay extra. 

Jones. Very well, sir. To be generous with 
you I will reckon the extra profit on the seven 
hundred millions at 2 instead of 2jE^ per cent, as 
reported by the Comptroller. The difference to 
the people will then be fourteen millions per 
annum, or two hundred and eighty millions for 
the term of twenty 37ears. Now, sir, this is an 
immense difference. I can see no reason why the 
people should set you up in the banking busi- 
ness, and pay you two hundred and eighty 
million dollars to furnish them currency for the 
next twenty years, when the government can 
furnish them with a currency so much cheaper, 
and one, tog, that is in every sense of the word 
better and safer than yours. Why, think what 
the people could do with that two hundred and 
eighty million dollars, should they see fit to use 
it for their own benefit instead of yours. Allow- 
ing forty States in the Union, with an average 
of one thousand townships to a State, that two 
hundred and eighty million dollars would place a 
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circulating library in every township in the 
United States at a cost of seven thousand 
dollars each. I must say, sir, that if I had no 
other reason for voting against the recharter of 
the national banking system, I would do it on 
the ground that currency issued by banks unjder 
that system is so much more costly for the 
people than currency issued directly by the gov- 
ernment. I cannot consent to impose a tax upon 
the American people that will amount to a sum 
equal to seven thousand dollars to every town- 
ship in the United States for no other reason than 
that you may continue your despotic reign for 
another twenty years. I shall, therefore, record 
my vote against the rechartering of the national 
banks. 

N. B. S. If the people take 3'our advice and 
refuse to recharter the national banking system, 
they will miss the tax these banks are now pay- 
ing into the treasurys of the states and nation. 

Jones. If we drive 3^ou out of the banking 
business you will invest your money in other 
taxable property, and we shall receive taxes from 
you the same as now, only more of it. 

N. B. S. Well, sir, since you have decided not 
to vote for the rechartering of the national banks, 
I will talk to my old friend. Farmer Towsides. 
I have accommodated him with money from my 
bank several times, and he has had money 
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deposited with me several times. I th?nk he 
appreciates me as a banking system and will 
probably vote for my continuance. 

Here Farmer Towsides takes Jones' place in 
the discussion with national banking system. 

N. B. S. Mr. Towsides, I suppose you are 
aware that Congress has passed a law recharter- 
ing the national banks for twenty years .^ 

Towsides. Yes, sir. Since the veto power has 
been placed in the hands of the people and the 
Congressional Record in every postoffice, we 
farmers are keeping posted on the doings of Con- 
gress, we feel that our vote acts directly on our 
own interest now, and that we cannot aftbrd to 
be ignorant. But under the old regime we did 
. not think it worth while to know much about 
politics. We did not feel that our vote affected 
the laws very much, so we thought we might 
about as well elect one man to office as another, 
for by the time he got duly installed therein, the 
capitalists would either buy or frighten him into 
their service. Then, too, the newspapers and the 
speakers could put just such a face on things as 
they saw fit, and we could not tell whether their 
statements were true or false, and the Congress- 
man could make such laws as they saw fit and 
we could not help ourselves. The influence of 
the mone}^ power could contract the currency 
and send our prices down. Railroad corporations 
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could seize our lands and we would know nothing 
about it until it was too late. Our law-making 
power wastoofar from us, and our opportunities 
to get correct information were insufficient. But 
now the Cong ressional •Record is where we can 
see it every day, and the consequence is, I under- 
stand the national banking law lately passed by 
Congress. What did you wish to say about it, sir .f^ 

N. B. S. I have come to ask you if you will 
endorse the action of Congress, so far as relates 
to the rechartering of the national banks? 

Towsides. No, sir; I will not. Afid before I saj* 
more in justification of my blunt answer to your 
question, I wish to remark that never have I felt 
so deeply as I do now the importance of that 
particular plank in the platform of the new party^ 
which declares that any officer in the government 
may be removed by a two-thirds vote of the 
people that elected him. The triumph of this 
principle in American politics will make the offi- 
cers of the government really the servants of the 
people, to be discharged when they fail to do 
their master's will. Under such a policy con- 
gressmen will not only fear to pass unjust laws^ 
but they will fear to neglect to pass such laws as 
the people demand, lest such negligence cost 
them their seat. And, sir, if ever a set of men 
deserved to be discharged, and have their pay 
stopped, and they branded as unworthy servants, 
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it IS those tools of the money power in Congress 
who voted for the rechartering of the national 
banks. 

N. B. S. You seem to be as much opposed to 
the national banking system as Mr. Jones is. 

Towsides, Yes, sir; lam. I have been listening 
to the conversation between yourself and Jones, 
and while you were talking I was meditating 
upon the difference in your situation and mine 
in regard to our business transactions, and, 
sir, I confess that I feel chagrined at the course 
I have pursued for the last twenty years. 

N. B. S. I do not understand you, sir. You 
have borrowed money at my bank ; we charged 
you ten per cent, interest, the same as we charged 
others. You made money out of the operation. 
You got youf land^ paid for, and have since 
deposited money with me. Was there anything 
wrong in that transaction? Pray tell me what 
you have done at which you feel chagrined.'^ 

Towsides. I will soon tell you„ sir. You say 
you loaned me money. Where did you get the 
money which you loaned to me.^^ 

N. B. S. I got it of the government. 

Towsides. Very well, sir; the government is 
the people, and I am the people, collectively 
speaking. So reall}^ you get the money from 
me. Do you remember what you paid me for 
the use of that money? 
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N. B. S. Yes, sir; I paid you (the government) 
a tax of one per cent. 

Towsides. Do you remember what rate of 
interest you charged me when I borrowed that 
money back from you? 

N. B. S. Yes, sir; I charged you ten per 
cent., the same as I charged others. 

Towsides. Well, now sir, I am chagrined that 
I, in effect, loaned you money at one per cent, 
and borrowed it back again and paid you ten per 
cent for the use of it. Now, another question: 
why did you loan me that money .^^ 

N. B. S. The one great reason was, because I 
knew you owned property enough to render the 
debt secure. 

Towsides. In other words, my property was 
3^our security, was it not.^ ♦ 

. N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Towsides. Did you pay me interest on that 
security while I owed you the debt? 
. N. B. S. Of course not; I could not live at 
that; besides, it would look rather odd for the 
borrower to give security for money, and then 
receive intererst from the lender on that security. 
It would not be business-like; do you think it 
would yourself, Mr. Towsides? 

Towsides. No, sir, I do not; and right here I 
have a question for you : When you borrowed 
that money of the government, or, rather, of me 
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(the people), to loan to me, what security did 
you give? 

N. B, S. I gave United States bonds for 
security. 

Towsides. Did you draw interest from me 
(the people) on those bonds while they remained 
with the government as security for that money? 
N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Towsides, Now sir, do you think I (the people) 

can live at that? Do you think that looks business 

hke on my part? Do you wonder that I am 

chagrined at such a business transaction as that? 

Can I live by letting you have money for a little 

■ fiacre than it costs to print it, take your bonds 

Wior security and continue to pay you interest on 

that security, and then pay you ten per cent, for 

the use of money besides, making in all nearly 

fifteen per cent? Wh}' sir, a part of the money 

I which I borrcwed of you went to pay taxes, which 

I you should and would have paid if your bonds had 

been taxable the same as my farm. Another 

part went to pay store bills, which I was obliged 

to contract in consequence of having lost my crop 

Lby grasshoppers the year before. I was strug- 

Lgling to get out of debt, and if anybody needed 

Imoney at a low rate of interest, it was me, not 

fyou. You was able to invest a hundred thousand 

[•.dollars in government bonds; sit in the shade 

[and draw your interest, I was toiling in the burn- 
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ing sun on a farm, worth perhaps a thousand dol- 
lars; receiving for my labor barely enough to 
keep soul and body together, and millions of my 
brother farmers and laborers were in the same 
condition. Yet you was getting money of us at 
one per cent, and we were borrowing it back at 
ten. Your bonds would have no value were it 
not for my property. They rest upon my credit 
(the credit of the people); so if your bonds are 
good security to the government for money my 
land must be doubly so. My God, sir, I feel 
mortified to think I have furnished the money 
and guaranteed its redemption, and then allowed 
you to step between me and. the government and 
pocket ten per cent, interest till I am nearly, 
ruined. However, you stated, if I remember 
right, that I had had money deposited with you? 

N. B. S. I have been informed that you had 
surplus means, and had deposited some money in 
national banks. 

Towsides. You have been correctly informed, 
sir, I once had a little surplus means. They 
were the result of earnest and persistent toil on 
the part of myself and wife. I had labored with 
determined energy to get out of debt and to get 
a little ahead for a rainy day. My noble wife, 
though often faint and weary and worn, seconded 
my every effort. If frost blighted our crops 
or tempests swept them away, trusting in God? 
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we planted again, determined that the winter 
of old age should not find us homeless nor depend- 
ent upon others for support. Our little farm we 
intended to give to our faithful son as a scanty 
reward for his kindness to us. The little money we 
had saved was intended to clothe us and provide 
medical attendance should we need it when the 
infirmities of age should be upon us, and also to 
defray the expenses of the last necessary attendance 
upon our worn-out earthly remanis, when the spirit 
should take its flight to realms where high rates 
of interest never rob nor cruel greed make hard 
the pathway of the just. With such feelings 
and purposes we cast about for a safe place to 
deposit our little surplus money, that represented 
so much sweat, toil and anxiety. As an illustra- 
tion of how I was misled and robbed by the 
national banking system, I will here produce a 
synopsis of a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as given on page 69 of Comp- 
troller's report for 1878. . It is as follows: 

"The cashier of a national bank, who had executed 
no bond, embezzled its funds, discovery whereof might 
have been effected by use of slight diligence on the 
part of the directory. They, however, published, 
according to law, a statement of the condition of the 
bank, which showed that its affairs were being pru- 
dently and honestly administered, and from which the 
public had a right to believe that he was trustworthy. 
Afterward, persons who had seen this report became 
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sureties on the official bond of the cashier, and for his 
subsequent embezzlements were sought to be held 
liable thereon : Held^ that such sureties, being misled 
by the statement, were released. They had a right to 
believe that the directors, before publishing it, investi- 
gated the condition of the bank. — Graves vs. Lebanon 
National Bank, lO Bush., Ky,,p, 2j." 

I was in the same situation as those who 
became surety on the bond of the cashier in the 
case above quoted. I believed the bank secure. 
In fact, it would be almost a miracle for a national 
bank to be reported unsafe before it is too late 
for the depositors to save themselves. Banks do 
not do business in that way, as will appear from 
the following, which I copy from pages 51-52 of 
the Comptroller's report for 1878: 

INSOLVENT BANKS. 

"Since November i, 1877, receivers have been 

appointed for banks in operation at that date, as 

follows : 

Capital. 

Third National Bank, of Chicago, 111 $750,000 

Central National Bank, of Chicago, 111 200,000 

First National Bank, of Kansas City, Mo.. . 500,000 
Commercial National Bank, of Kansas City, 

Mo 100,000 

First National Bank, of Tarrytown, N. Y.. .. 100,000 
Washington County National Bank, of Green- 
wich, N. Y 200,000 

First National Bank, of Dallas, Tex 50,000 
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People's National Bank, of Helena, Mont... 

First National Bank, of Bozeman, Mont 

-fanners' National Bank, of Platte City, Mo. 






Here is one j'ear's failures of national banks, 
and what a picture it is. Some, you will 
observe, were very heavy, having a capital of more 
than half a million. According to the Comp- 
troller's report, the aggregate loss to creditors 
from these failures was nearly one million dollars. 
The public knew nothing of the unsound condi- 
tion of these banks until it was too late. From 
the sworn statement of their directors, the people 
had a right to believe them sound. They did 
believe them sound, and deposited their money 
with them. But, sir, they awoke from their 
dream of security to find their precious dollars 
■allowed up by a damnable banking association 
the tune of nearly an average of one hundred 
thousand dollars to each bank. And as to myself, 
I never slept more sweetly than I did on the night 
preceding the day that brougjit the intelligence 
that the bank which contained our little surplus 
money had failed. That day I never can forget. 
I remember the look of despair that overspread 
the features of my poor wife when I broke the 
sad intelligence to her. I remember how her 
3k as she exclaimed, through pale lips., 
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My God! is our money lost! and sank into her 
chair and wept the grief she could hot utiter. I 
remember her recital of the hardships she had 
endured and the sacrifices she had made to help 
me save that money, in the hope that thereby we 
might keep our little, farm unincumbered during 
the evening of life, and place ourselves beyond 
the danger of want, should we linger lortg after 
our limbs refused to obey our will. I remember 
her look, more discouraged than imagination 
ever pictured, when she realized that should 
disease seize either of our aged bodies arid hold 
it helpless for any considerable length of time. 
Our little farm would be obliged to be mort- 
gaged to raise money to make us comfortable, 
and finally, that, after all our struggles and hopes, 
the winter's storm might yet beat upon our 
houseless heads ere mother earth receives us 
aofain to her bosom. I also remember how I felt 
when I came to realize that most of the surplus 
earnings of sixty years of my life had been swept 
away by what is termed the best banking system 
in the world. Great God! said I, if this be the 
best banking system in the world, deliver me from 
the worst. And, sir, from that very hour every 
fibre of my being has revolted at the idea of a 
banking association being chartered to compel 
this people to pay high rates of interest on money 
furnished by themselves, and which association 
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may squander the money which the aged and 
infirm, the widow and the orphan, may have 
deposited with them for safe keeping. I am 
chagrined when I remember that I cannot bor- 
row money without giving nearly double secu- 
rity, }'et so stupid as to deposit m}' money with 
you without security that amounted to anything. 
I should have remembered that, according to 
the Comptroller's report, your whole assets, even 
when you fulfil the requirements of the law, are 
equal to only about one-half of your debts. But, 
like other people who have been blinded and 
wrongly educated by the money power, I did not 
look at the matter in the right light, I deposited 
my money in a national bank and lost it, and 
were it not for my poor wife, whose remaining 
days have been saddened and shortened by it, I 
should deem it a just, though severe, punishment 
for my stupidity in voting to set men up in the 
banking business, furnish them the money to 
bank on, and then permit them to so frame the 

I laws that they can perform the villainous trick 
of robbing me of the surplus earnings of a life- 
time. 
N. B. S. But you seem to forget that very 
much more money is lost through other banking 
systems than through mine. 
Towsides. I am talking about yours now. If 
Others are worse than yours that does not make 
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yours any better. All banks are robbers and 
despots. They rest upon no just principle. You 
as a banking system sustain a relation to your 
debts the very opposite to that I sustain to mine. 

N. B. S. Why so? 

Towsides. You draw interest on your debts, 
while I pay interest on mine. 

N, B. S. How do you make it appear that I 
draw interest on my debts? 

Towsides. I not only make it appear that you 
draw interest on your debts, but the following, 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for December, i88z, proves that you do. Here 
are his words and figures: 

"The number of national banks organized during 
the year is 171, which is the greatest number organized 
during any year since 1872. The number of banks in 
operation is 2,269; more than at any previous date. 
They are located in every state and organized territory 
of the Union. The returns made by ihem show that on 
October 3 of the present year, they had as aggregate 
capital J483. 104.213 ; as surplus, $131,977,450 ; as indi- 
vidua) deposits, $1,122,472,682; had made loans in 
amount?!, 238, 286, 5 24, and held in specie $102,857,778." 

Here it will be seen that you have loaned to 
the people in round numbers $i,238,ood',ooo, 
while your capital in round numbers is only 
$483,000,000. Now if we add your surplus of 
$ 1 3 1 ,000,000, and 30ur specie on hand,$ i oz,ooo,- 
000, to your capital, your entire assets 



000,000 or $522,000,0 



; than \ 



s $716,- 

r debts. 
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N. B. S. But, sir, in addition to our surplus 
reserves and capital, the shareholders are indi- 
vidually responsible for the bank debts. That is 
for the redemption of their money loaned to the 
people, both their currency and deposits, 

Towsides. Such statements are made by you 
and your friends for the purpose of giving the 
people confidence in your solidity. The Comp- 
troller, writing as though he were your attorney 
pettifogging your case through a justices court, 
on page 56 of his report, before quoted, speaks as 
f ollews : 

"The shareholders of every national bank are each 
made individually responsible, equally and ratably, 
and not one for another, for all contracts, debts and 
engagements of such association, to the extent of their 
stock therein, at its par value, in addition to the amount 
invested in such shares : thus giving a double security 
to the general creditors of these associations." 

From the above statement of the Comptroller 
it would appear that the' creditors of the national 
banks were really doubly secured by the share- 
holders being made personally responsible. This 
is not true, as the following, on page 53 of same 
report will prove: ■ 

"The Comptroller proceeded against the shareholders 
of thirty-four insolvent banks for the purpose of enforc- 
ing their individual liability, of which $1,458,834 has 
been collected." 
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From the above it will be seen that the Comp- 
troller was able to collect from the individuat 
shareholders of thirty-four insolvent banks less 
than one and one-half million dollars. Taking 
that as the average per cent, of seizable property 
of national bank shareholders outside of their 
reported assets, and about another ninety million 
dollars must be reckoned as standing against 
your indebtedness. But let us be generous and 
call it a hundred million. This added to your 
seven hundred and sixteen million capital, sur- 
plus and specie on hand, will give you seizable 
property to the amount ot eight hundred and 
sixteen million dollars against an indebtedness 
of one billion two hundred and thirty-eight 
millions. Thus proving that the fact that the 
shareholders in national banks are personally 
responsible does not make the creditors doubly 
secure, as claimed by the Comptroller. Now, 
sir, this one billion two hundred and thirty- 
eight million dollars which you have loaned to 
the people, you have promised to redeem every 
dollar of it. It is the same as your* note 
of hand. It is your debt. Yet more than four 
hundred million dollars of this debt is unsecured. 
That is to say, if all the seizable property of 
those sinks of iniquity called national banks was 
sold at its par value, and the proceeds used to 
redeem your promises to pay, the people would 
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find themselves more than four hundred million 
dollars short of their just dues. So the truth is, 
you are drawing interest on more than $400,- 
000,000 of unsecured debts. I wonder not that you 
ask for a rechgrter. The interest on that four 
hundred million unsecured debt of yours at eight 
per cent, amounts to thirty-two millions per 
annum, or thirteen thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-one dollars to each national bank. This 
is a fine income for each of your national banks 
to draw from the people on a debt which you 
can never pay. And you are allowed to increase 
that debt to your heart's content. The only 
limit to the deposits, which 30U may receive, is 
the amount of money the people have to deposit; 
and the more you receive the more you owe. 
Hence the deeper you plunge into debt the more 
money you have to loan and the more interest 
you draw from the people. But it is right the 
opposite with me. The larger m)' debt the more 
interest I pay. Now, sir, it is useless for you to 
ask me to set you up in business so that you may 
draw interest on your debts, while I am obliged 
to pay interest on mine, 

N. B. S. Other banking systems are drawing 
interest on their debts the same as I am. Why 
do you not assail them? 

Towsides. Very well, sir. Since you are so 
anxious to have me assail other banking systems 
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I will accommodate you. To assail any bankiug 
system, however, and, indeed, condemn any and 
all o£ the infernal liberty destroying institutions, 
it is only necessary to simply state their condi- 
tion. I will begin b)' presenting the following 
table from page 4 of Comptroller's report for 
1878: 
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Now, sir, the above is a picture for you. Look 
upon it. The total capital of the national banks 
in round numbers, in 1878, was four hundred 
r^nd seventy millions; 90 cent, of this was given 
'"back to them in currency by the government, 
leaving them of capital actually invested only 
forty-seven millions. The total capital of all 
other banks was, in round numbers, two hundred 
|.and five millions. This, added to the forty- 
[ seven millions, which was the actual investment 
' of the national banks, gives us for the whole 
six thousand four hundred and fiftj'-six banks a 
total invested capital of two hundred and fifty- 
two millions. The people had deposited, with 
those banks one billion nine hundred and nine- 
teen million dollars, more than seven times as 
I much money as the banks had invested. In 
' other words, the banks of the country are using 
more than seven dollars of the people's money 
for every one of their own invested. Why, sir, 
there is no principle of equity or common sense 
r in any banking system in this country. They 
' are the ingenious contrivances of money sharks 
to rob the people, and to concentrate wealth and 
power into the hands of the few; and most 
admirabl}- do they answer the purpose for which 
they were designed. I remember the statement 
of the Comptroller (on page 16 of his report) 
that the people had lost more money through the 
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failures of State and savings banks in two years 
than they had through the national banks since 
they came into existence. K this be true, the 
loss to the people through the failure of those 
and the national banks combined at a low esti- 
mate is four million dollars per annum. Now, 
sir, permit' those devilish banking institutions to 
prey upon the country another twenty years, and 
they will have swallowed up eighty million dollars 
more of the people's earnings through failures 
alone — a sum equal to about two thousand dollars 
to every township in the United States. This is 
frightful, with wages at one dollar per day. 
Allowing three hundred working days in a year, 
it would require one hundred men to work two 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six years to earn 
that amount of money. 

N. B. S. You appear to be as much opposed 
to other banking systems as you are to mine. 

Towsides. Yes, sir, I am. There is very little 
to choose between them. They are all relics of 
barbarism. They are all extortioners. 

N. B. S. Well, sir, if you pronounce all banks 
extortioners, for myself I have this to say. I 
loaned you money at your own solicitation. I did 
not ask you to borrow money of me at any rate 
of interest. I advise you to keep out of debt ; 
then you will not need to borrow money, and 
banks and high rates of interest will not effect you. 
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Towsides. I have seen much that was what is 
called cheeky. But all I have ever seen in that 
line is climaxed, when a banker, who is banking 
on seven dollars of borrowed mone}' to every one 
of his own, advises me to keep out of debt, and 
follows that advice with the remark, that by so 
doing high rates of interest will not effect me. 
Why, sir, you get rich by doing business in a 
perpetual state of insolvency. You are in debt 
for more than four hundred million dollars more 
than you arc worth. You are banking on the 
peoples' money with a very smalt sprinkling of 
your own. Hence advice to keep out of debt 
comes with ver}- poor grace from you, sir. 

N. B. S. The advice is good for you. 

Towsides. The advice may be good for me, 
but to compel you to live up to that principle 
would be to compel you to quit the banking 
business. You bank on your debts. But, sir, the 
most wickedness lies in that part of your state- 
ment, in which you said that if I keep out of 
debt banks and high rates of interest would not 
effect me. That you know to be false. That 
dishonest statement, so often made by bankers 
and money loaners, is to conceal a very important 
economic principle, which if the people under- 
stood, they would not permit you to control the 
rates of interest to the extent that you now do. 
Hence your desire to conceal it. You know that 
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labor pays everything. You know that I pay 
interest on money whether I am in debt or not. 

N. B. S. Pray tell me how you pay intefest on 
money when you do not owe any ? 

. Towsides. I will tell you, sir ; not because y o:p 
do not know already, for you do. There is not 
a banker on earth but that knows that labor pays 
the interest on money, but they do not want the 
people to understand it. 

Here Snyder, who is a mechanic, joins in. the 
conversation. 

Snyder. Mr. Towsides, if you are going tp 
explain how the laborer pays interest on money 
when he does not owe any, I want to hear the 
explanation. I am a laborer, and feel that I ought 
to understand such things, especially since the 
veto power is in the hands of the people, and my 
vote has a direct bearing on my interests. I may 
be able to lighten my burden by my vote. If it 
is true that labor pays the interest on money, it 
is a very important truth, and the rates of inter- 
est a matter of great consequence to me. 

Towsides. Certainly, sir; rates of interest is 
a matter of very great importance to the labor- 
ing and producing classes. Money is the medium 
by which all other commodities are exchanged; 
and when the price of money is high, of course 
that of commodities and labor must be cor^^- 
pondingly low. To illustrate : Let us suppos<^ 
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wheat to be the medium of exchange instead of 
gold, and we will call every bushel one dollar. 
Now, it is plain that if ten cents be added to the 
cost of every bushel of wheat which I may be 
using as money in the purchase of commodities, 
I cannot give as much wheat in exchange for a 
stated quantity of beef, pork or any other com- 
modity as I could if my wheat- cost me ten cents 
less to the bushel. In other words, ten per cent, 
more of other commodities must be given for a 
bushel of wheat, in consequence of the ten cents 
having been added to the cost. The same results 
follow an addition to the cost ofgold, silver, nickel, 
ipper or paper money. You purchase my pro- 
luce this year with money worth ten per cent, 
interest, and pay me one dollar per bushel for 
my wheat. But if, by the time I have raised 
another crop money becomes worth twenty per 
^^^ent. interest, you can afford to exchange only 
^Klinety cents of your money for a bushel of my 
^^■rheat, because your money (the medium of 
^B^change) is worth ten per cent, more than it 
^Ktras the previous year. If during the next year 
money becomes worth thirty per cent,, you can 
afford to e.xchange only eighty cents of your 
money for a bushel of my wheat, because money 
(the medium of exchange) is worth ten per cent, 
more than it was the previous year. Hence, 3'ou 
■e that whatever is added to the present rates 
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oi interest on money is iaien from the price of 
my farm produce. On the other hand, whatever 
is iiien from the present rate of interest on 
money is added to the price of my farm produce. 
If you purchase mj- wheat this year, with nMmey 
worth twenty per cent, interest, and can atibrd 
to pay me one dollar per bushel, and the next 
year the interest on money falls to ten per cent., 
you can then afTord to pay me one dollar and 
ten cents per bushel, because the money you are 
exchanging for my wheat is worth ten f>er cenL 
less than it was the previous year. If during the 
next year the interest on money should fall from 
ten to three per cent., the seven per cent, differ- 
ence would be added to the price of my wheat. 
The illustrations are made upon the hypothesis 
that the market price is uninfluenced b^" rates of 
interest, which is not strictly true. But I make 
the illustration in this way for the purpose of 
showing plainer the effects of interest upon those 
who do not borrow mone\, and the illustration 
is no less just and may be absolutely correct in 
individual cases, like the following: For example, 
farm produce is worth a certain price in the 
New York market. The buyer travels into the 
country to purchase produce with money which 
he happens to have on hand, or which he 
may have borrowed for the purpose. It 
makes no difTerence, however, how he came 
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by the money, its market value at the bank 
is a certain per cent. He must get pay for 
his time and expenses, together with a cer- 
tain per cent, on the money invested. If the 
rate of interest is 5 per cent., or if it be 10 per 
cent., he must make that per cent, out of some- 
body. How is he to do it ? He cannot raise 
the prices in the New York market, neither can 
he compel the railroads to carry for less. There 
is only one way for him to get his interest back^ 
viz.: to pay so much less for farm produce. 
Thus the farmer pays the interest on that money 
in a lower price for the products of his labor. I 
trust you now see how high rates of interest 
effect those who do not borrow money. 

Snyder. Yes, sir, I do. I see that the higher 
the rates of interest on money the less you 
farmers get for your crops, and, of course, the 
less 370U get for your crops the less you can 
afford to pay your hired help. Hence, high rates 
of interest are very detrimental to the whole 
agricultural community. In short, you agricul- 
turists pay the interest on money indirectly by a 
lower price on your crops, whether you borrow 
or not — the difference being that those who bor- 
row get a double dose by paying the interest 
directly and indirectly. I now see, sir, that 
national banking system lied when he told you 
thafe if you would keep out of debt, high rates 
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of interest would not effect you. And I am 
astonished, Mr. Towsides, that you farmers do 
not look sharper after your interest. I was struck 
with your remark that if the present rate of 
interest was lowered from ten to three per cent., 
the difference of seven per cent, would be added 
to the present price of your farm produce. I can 
see that that is true, and it is fact of great 
importance to the farming community. I notice 
that statisticians estimate the net gain of the 
nations wealth at from 2^ to* 3^ per cent., 
probably three per cent, is about correct. If that 
be so, your net income from your farm is about 
three per cent. Only think: you might double 
your present net income by lowering the present 
rate of interest on money to three or four • per 
cent. The national banks do not hesitate to send 
the rate of interest up, and it will ruin the 
country and your posterity if allowed to remain 
where it is. Then why not vote it down upon 
humanitarian and patriotic principles? 

Towsides. I understand full well, sir, that any 
rate of interest above the average net gain of 
labor is usurious and ruinous, and the impovish- 
ment of the masses and the centralization of 
wealth in the hands of the money loaning class 
must be the result in any country that permits 
it. I also understand that I have a right to vote 
down the rates of interest or anything else that is 
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against the public weal, especially when it 
threatens to make a despotism of this republic 
through the centralization of wealth as the present 
rates of interest are doing. Any contrivance 
of the money power to rob and burthen labor* 
should be destroyed by law if no other means can 
be successfully used. But, sir, other means can 
be successfully used. We can lower the rates of 
interest and relieve labor without forbidding a 
man by law to receive for his own money such 
interest as he may see fit or can get. 

Snyder. How can it be accomplished.^ 

Towsides. I have a plan. Will you help me 
execute it.^ 

Snyder. Well, sir, I do not know what to 
think about that. You agriculturalists ought to 
attend to that matter, you have it to pay. 

Towsides. Do not high rates of interest effect 
you the same as it does me ? Do you not pay 
the interest on money the same as I do whether 
you borrow or not.^ 

Snyder. I do not understand that I do. I am 
a mechanic and work in the city. I am a con- 
sumer, and if the ten per cent, interest on money 
compels you to sell your produce ten per cent, 
less (and it does), then of course so much of my 
provisions as comes from the farm I get ten per 
cent, cheaper. 

Towsides. Not at all, sir. Although you are 
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a mechanic and a consumer living in the city, 
yet you do not get your farm provisions any 
cheaper because the banker's ten per cent, com- 
pels me to sell for that much less. You do not 
bu)^ your farm provisions directly from the 
fjirmer. The grocer steps in betw^een. And that 
grocer is using money in his business that is 
worth ten per cent, interest. He must make 
profit enough on his goods to cover his time and 
other expenses, together with the interest on his 
money invested, else he comes out behind in his 
enterprise. lie cannot afford to sell provisions 
to you as cheaply as he could, if the money 
invested in his business was worth only three 
per cent. Do you understand it, sir? 

Snyder. Yes, sir; the provision dealer comes 
in with his ten per cent, money and prevents me 
from gaining anything by your loss. But, so 
far as I can see, I do not pay interest on money 
unless I borrow it. It is true that if the banker 
did not charge ten per cent, interest on money, 
the provision dealer would not be obliged to 
charge me that much extra for provisions in 
order to make himself whole. But the banker's 
ten per cent, compels you to sell that much 
cheaper; so that leaves me, when I have pur- 
chased my provisions, precisely where I should 
be if there was no interest on money. If the ban- 
ker did not charge the ten per cent, interest, you 
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wobld charge a higher price for your produce; 
so what difference does it make to me (the con- 
sumer) whether you or the banker gets the ten 
per cent, so long as it does not affect me? 

Towsides. I think it ought to make a differ- 
ence. The banker is rich. I am a poor, hard- 
working farmer. I need your assistance and 
sympathy; the banker does not. Besides, you 
admit that the present rates of interest will 
impoverish the agricultural community, and 
finally ruin the country, and advise that they be 
voted down, upon humanitarian and patriotic 
principles. 

Snyder. Yes, sir; and I hope the present rates 
of interest will be lowered on your account. I 
am on the side of the agriculturalist; but you can 
not expect me to feel the deep interest in this 
matter that I could if my own pocket was 
touched. 

« 

Towsides. I notice, sir, that your patriotism is 
largely in your pocket. 

Snyder. I confess, Mr. Towsides, that I am 
influenced in my political action largely by my 
own individual interests and the. present necessi- 
ties of those who are dependent upon me for 
support. I am obliged to be so influenced. I 
reside in Philadelphia. We have a beautiful city. 
Earth has none fairer. Wealth and luxury 
abound there. But you will see, by the published 
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statistics for 1880, that the average wages for 
the mechanics of our city is a little less than 
$315 per year. I have a family of five, my- 
self included, which is considered an average 
family. Now, when you come to divide $315 
into five parts, you will see that each member of 
my family is living on $65 per year, a less 
amount than it requires to support a pauper. Do 
you wonder that I am influenced by my pocket? 
My employers are capitalists; they own stock in 
national banks as well as in the business in which 
I am emploj'ed. They will be oft'ended if I vote 
with you against high rates of interest; they may 
discharge me. The market is well supplied with 
manufactured goods; the demand is small, and 
they are not pressed for help, and I cannot afford 
to offend them under such circumstances, unless 
I can better my financial condition by so doing. 
Great God! sir, I love my country, and would 
die for it. But I cannot face the hungry stare of 
my darling family; so please do not blame me 
for being influenced by my pocket, as you call it. 
Towsides. I feel to reprove myself for what 
I said with regard to your patriotism. I did not 
fully understand your situation. I now see that 
it is more desperate than I had anticipated, 
although I knew it must be bad from the fact 
that you have been forming trades unions and 
the like for your protection. All this shows a 
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condition of things over which I have fett deeply 
and sadly. But, sir, I am rejoiced to be able to 
show you that you can better your financial con- 
dition hy your political action. But first, how- 
ever, I will show you how you paj' interest on 
money when you do not owe any. 

Snj'der. Very well, sir, if you show" me that 
I pay interest on money when I do not owe any, 
I will do anything honorable to lower the rates, 
for God knows my burthens are heavy, and I 
shall rejoice at an opportunity to hghten them. 

Towsides. All right, my heavy laden brother: 
I am glad to have your attention to this very 
important subject. To illustrate how you pay 
interest on money when you do not owe any, we 
will say that you are employed in manufacturing 
woolen goods; 3-our employers are using money 
in their business worth to them ten per cent, 
interest; that ten per cent, they must make out 
of somebody, over and above the pay for their 
time and other expenses, and you are exchanging 
your labor for that money just the same as I am 
exchanging my produce, and that ten per cent. 
interest is deducted from the price of your labor 
precisely as it is from the price of my produce. 
If I purchase your labor with money worth ten 
per cent, interest at the bank, I cannot afford to 
exchange as much of my money for one of your 
day's labor as I could if that money was worth 
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only three per cent, at the bank. Hence yoif 
see it is the same as though the rate of interest J 
was deducted fi-om your wages and the balance I 
paid over to you. In other words, you pay the I 
interest on money in a lower price for 3-our labor. \ 
Now, sir, do you understand how it is that j'o 
pay interest on money when you do not owe any?l 

Snyder. Yes, sir, I do. But what did yoitJ 
mean when you said, in substance, in the course* 
of this conversation, that these illustrations whichl 
you have made (showing how we pay interest 
on money when we do not owe any) were not 
absolutely correct in every instance ? Do I _ 
understand you to admit that there is any time] 
when labor does not pay the interest on money 
that is being used in business.'' 

Towsides. No, sir; labor always pays th^M 
interest on money that is being used in business.^ 
But the mechanic does not always pay the fuRl 
amount in a reduction of his wages; n^therj 
does the farmer pay the full amount in a reduc- 
tion on the price of his produce; but both the 
mechanic and the farmer, and, indeed, the whole 
industrial and consuming class, pays the interest^ 
on the entire volume of money in circulatioi 
ffhatever that interest may be. 

Snyder. Please explain a little further. 

iDowsides. Well, sir, suppose you could gel 
fcjoey to use in the manufacture of cotton clotfif 
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at three per cent, interest, 3'ou could manufacture 1 
cotton cloth (other things being equal) about 
seven per cent, cheaper than it is now being 
manufactured, could you not? 

Sn3'der. Yes, sir; because the money invested 
in my business would cost me seven per cent. 
less than that which is being used in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth generally. 

Towsides. Verj' well, sir. U the next year I 
your money was to cost you ten per cent, you 
could not manufacture goods any cheaper than j 
other manufacturers, could you? 

Snyder. No, sir. 

Towsides. Then the people could not buy your 
goods as clieap by about seven per cent, as they 
did the year before, could they? 

Snyder. No, sir. I 

Towsides. Then, you see, lowering the rates 
of j'our interest lowered the price of your goods, 
while raising the rate of your interest raised the 
price of your goods. In other words, when the 
rates of interest were lowered, the people bought 
their goods lower; when the rates of interest 
were raised, the people paid a higher price for 
their goods. Hence, you see, the people are i 
helping to pay the interest on money indirectly 
by paj^ing a higher price for their goods. 

Snyder. Why do j'ou say that the people help 
to pay interest on money by paying a higher 
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price for their goods, when they are purchasing 
those goods with the very same money which 
you say lowers the prices of everything that is 
exchanged for it? 

Towsides. Because the goods are consumed 
by the people. You see the banker gets the 
interest on money in the first instance, and then 
whoever uses the money in business must get 
that interest back from whoever deals with him. 
To illustrate: The manufacturer, we will say 
first uses this ten per cent, money in the manu- 
facture of goods. He must get that ten per cent, 
back else he cannot make his business profitable ; 
so he will endeavor to purchase his raw material 
cheaper. He will endeavor to get his help cheaper. 
If he fails in both instances he must charge more 
for the manufactured goods. Hence what he fails 
to get out of the producer of raw material and 
out ot his hired help, he must get out of those 
who consume the goods. And you being a coui- 
sumer as well as a mechanic, he has two chances 
to get his ten per cent, out of you. One on your 
wages and the other when you purchase (as you 
do) the very goods you have helped to manufac- 
ture. He may also have two chances on me. 
One, should I happen to have raw material for 
sale, such as he is using in his business. On this 
he would endeavor to crowd my price down. 
The other when he comes to sell me his manu- 
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factured goods. He must get it somewhere. 

Thus you see the interest on money is paid by 
the producer and consumer. 

Snyder. I understand you perfectly. I now 
see my duty plainly. I now realize the Impor- 
tance of this matter of interest on money. Labor 
pays every cent of it and there is no escape from 
it. The man who enters business with money 
worth ten per cent, interest, is not to blame for 
collecting that ten per cent, from those who deal 
with him. He must do it or fail in business. 
The interest on money is collected from the 
people indirectly under a natural law of trade, 
which is as inexorable as the law under which 
the sun performs its diurnal marches across the 
heavens. 

Towsides. I am glad that you see this impor- 
tant principle so clearly. Now, sir, do you realize 
what the American people are innocently doing 
to concentrate the wealth of the nation into the 
hands of the money-loaning class, and thereby 
destroy their own prosperity and liberty. Why, 
sir, there is loaned to this people, by all classes 
of banks, to say nothing of other loan agencies, 
trust and loan companies, etc., more than two 
billions of dollars. Not less than seven-eighths, 
or one billion seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars, of this money is furnished by the people, 
as I have previously shown. Now, stand amazed 
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at the strange fact that the American people are" 
furnishing a set of bankers with this vast amount of 
money for almost nothing, and in most instances 
entirely so (especially since our last shameless 
Congress repealed the bank tax on deposits), and 
borrowing that money back again, and paying 
the banker from six to twenty-four per cent, for 
the use of it. Why, sir, the interest on the sum 
of money, at eight per cent., amounts to one 
hundred and forty million dollars per annum, or- 
more than two hundred and sixty dollars per 
minute. This sum the borrower are paying 
directly to the banks, while the effect upon the 
industrial class is, that they are working for less 
wages, or selling the products of their labor for 
less money, or paying a higher price for the 
necessaries of life. 

Sn5der. You are right Mr. Towsides, and this 
conversation with you has let much light into my 
mind on this banking business. I now begin to 
have some intelligent idea of money and its func- 
tions and how it effects the pockets of the people 
as the rates of interest are high or low. All 
laboring people, whether they borrow money or 
not, have a powerful enemy in high rates of 
interest and the banking systems that impose 
them. 

Towsides, I am glad that the light is beginning 
to dawn upon j'ou. But, sir, as clearly as j'ou 
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see the evil effects of high rates of interest, and 
think you see the iniquity of banking systemsf 
yet the worst has not been brought to your 
notice. What would you say if I should tell you 
that the banks have entire control of the business 
interests of the country'. That they can make 
times hard or easy; raise and lower the price of 
your labor and that of commodities when it suits 
their will to do so. 

Snyder. I should say that we are living under 
a despotism more absolute than that of Russia, 
and that the imperative duty of the people is to 
destroy it quickly. But can it be true Mr. Tow- 
sides, that the banking interest can effect the 
price of my labor and that of property and the 
general prosperity of the country? I am unwilling 
to believe such a shocking statement. I see too 
much that is startling in it. If it be true that the 
money power can depreciate the price of pro- 
perty and buy while it is low, then raise the price 
again and sell while it is high, and thus place the 
people continually and keep the country alter- 
nating between good and hard times. 

Towsides. CertainI}', sir ; that is precisely 
what the banks can do and have done for long 
years, and will continue to do as long as they are 
permitted to exist. 

Snyder. Pray tell me how the banks can 
change the price of labor not employed by them, 
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and that of property which they do no not own? 

Towsides. By changing the amount of money 
in circulation. 

Snyder. Does changing the amount of money 
in circulation change prices? 

Towsides. Certainly it does. If the volume of 
money in circulation is made smaller .prices fall. 
If the volume is made larger prices raise. There 
is no dispute among writers on political economy 
on this point. All agree thet contracting and 
expanding the currency raises and lowers prices. 
(See page 284, Part First). 

Snyder. Then you say that the banks do change 
the volume of money in circulation, and thereby 
change the price of my labor and affect my 
prosperity ? 

Towsides. Certainly; bankers influenced Con- 
gress to contract the volume of currency from 
1865 ^o ^^75' ^"^ lowered the price of labor 
and property, and thereby brought the terri- 
ble disaster of 1873 upon the country, and the 
dreadful suffering that followed. (For posi- 
tive proof of the truth of this statement see Part 
First, pages 285 to 320.) and in 1880, in one 
short month, the New York banks contracted 
their currency, made money scarce, and in some 
instances received as high as one hundred per 
cent, interest, sent prices tumbling down, caused 
failures in business, and checked the flow of our. 
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produce to foreign lands. Such, sir, is the power 
of the American banking system over the busi- 
ness property and prosperity of this mighty 
nation. (For proof, see testimony of their own 
organs, Part First, pages 510 to 523.) 

Sn3^der. The fact that a set of bankers can 
raise and lower my wages and the price of my 
property, and make money by so doing, is more 
terrible than anything I had ever dreamed of as 
being possible in our republic. Why, sir, if the 
banks can make money by bringing disaster upon 
the people, they are none too good to do it. 
Money-making is their business. 

Towsides. You are right, sir. And I tell you 
that every general business disaster and hard 
times that has ever come upon the countr)" has 
been brought about by the banks contracting their 
currency. They contract their currency, make 
money scarce and dear, and, of course, the price 
of other property must fall; then the bankers 
gather in the earnings of their innocent victims. 

When this is done they enlarge the volume of 
money. The price of commodities and other 
property raises, business revives, and the wheels 
of industry move glibly on until the currency is 
again contracted. Thus the country alternates 
between good and hard times, while the banks 
reap harvest after harvest from weary toil. And 
when business stagnates, the injured people, not 
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knowing the cause of their suffering, call it hard 
times, and there they rest. (See statement of 
James Walker, Professor of Political Economy in 
Yale College, Part First, pages 499, 500, 501.) 

Snyder. I wonder not that that immortal 
patriot, Andrew Jackson, had an undying hatred 
of banks. They can limit the prosperity of the 
American people, and say when the country shall 
rejoice, and when it shall mourn. 

Towsides. Yes, sir; and defy the people to 
prevent it, too. See the boast of Jay Grould^s 
orfi^an, the New York Tribune: That the banks 
can, on twenty-four hours' notice, act with such 
power that the American Congress even cannot 
resist them. (Part First, page 54.) 

Snyder. Well, Mr. Towsides, I thank God 
that the veto power is in our hands. Were it 
not for that the national banks would continue 
their ruinous reign another twenty 3^ears, and by 
that time not much of American liberty would 
be left. Let us veto the national banking law, 
and hurl the audacious and corrupt Congress that 
passed it from power. 

Towsides. I am with j^ou, my friend. We will 
strike down the national banks by refusing to 
ratify the law rechartering them as passed by 
Congress. But there will still remain our four 
thousand State savings and private banks, which 
are scarcely less despotic and dangerous than the 
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national banks. These are not so easily reached 
by our votes. What shall we do with them.? 

Snyder. We can reach them through the State 
Legislatures. The banks must die that the 
people may prosper and the Republic live. And 
I tell you, Mr. Towsides, when the people come 
to understand that they are really furnishing the 
banks with the means to bank on, and are paying 
interest on their own money, and securing its 
redemption with their own property. The}^ will 
not be long finding a way to get rid of banks. 

Towsides. In m}' opinion the quickest and 
most rational way to break the power of banks 
and relieve labor from their intolerable oppression 
is for the government to adopt the Franklinian 
system of money, and let the people loan their 
own money and save the interest for themselves, 
instead of letting the banks loan their money 
and pocket the interest. The people have 
deposited in banks not less than two billions 
of dollars. This vast sum of money the banks 
are loaning back to the people and pocketing the 
interest. Now, if the government (which is the 
people) were to establish loan agencies, those 
having money to deposit would much rather 
deposit it with the government, where it would 
be perfectly safe, than to deposit with banks and 
loose it, as they frequently do. Then, too, the 
interest paid on this money, which the govern- 
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ment might loan to the people on real estate 
securitj' would be used to pay the government 
expenses and relieve the people from the burthen 
of taxation. To illustrate: I am credibly 
informed that one loan agent in Willson county^ 
Kansas, has loaned as high as twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per month. There are many loan 
agents in the county; but, to be moderate, we 
will say that this one loans one-third of all the 
mon^y. The amount loaned per annum wilt 
then be nine hundred thousand dollars, and the 
interest at ten per cent, will amount to ninety 
thousand dollars per annum, which is probably 
more ihan the whole amount of tax paid in that 
county. The money loaned in the West belongs 
largely to Eastern capitalists, and the interest 
paid of course goes to the East. Why should 
not the Western people stop this immense flow 
of money from West to East by the adoption 
of the Franklinian system of money ? And why 
should not the Eastern people favor the adoption 
of the Franklinian system of money, inasmuch 
as it will lower the rates of interest, make money 
loaning less profitable, and thereby induce their 
own capitalists to use their money in home enter- 
prises, instead of sending it to the West to be 
loaned ? 

Snyder. The plan 3'ou recommend for breaking^ 
the power of banks, lowering the rates of interest 
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and relieving labor, looks to me like a common 
sense principle. But why do you call it the 
Franklinian system of money? 

Towsides. Because it was orignated and intro- 
duced in this country by that world-renowned 
statesman and philosopher Benjamin Franklin. 
For a full historj^ of the system and its efTect 
upon the prosperity of the people of Pennsylvania, 
as given by Dr. Franklin and others, together 
with Franklfn's essay on money (see Part First, 
pages 390 to 427.) Once we get Dr. Franklin's 
essay on money, and a history of the working of 
his system into the hands of the people, the banks 
will be out of a job speedily. In addition to the 
glorious history of the fifty years reign of Frank- 
lin's monetary system, as given in Part First, I 
will offer the following from Abbott's Life of 
Benjamin Franklin: 

•* Between the years 1740 and 1775, while abundance 
reigned in Pennsylvania and there was peace in all her 
borders, a more happy and prosperous population could 
not perhaps be found on this globe. In every home 
there was comfort. The people generally were highly 
moral, and knowledge was extensively diffused." 

The glorious season of prosperity and happi 
ness above described, was during the time when 
the government loaned its own money and saved 
the interest for the people, instead of giving it to 
bankers, and also controlled the volume of money 
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in circulation, thereby keeping prices uniform 
and securing prosperity for themselves. The way 
to continued prosperity and happiness without 
intermission for this people, is just as plain as the 
road to mill, when once they learn what it is 
that controls the money price of their labor and 
its results. 

Snyder. I see the principle you advocate and 
I endorse it. I only want an opportunity to work 
for it. I think I can show this matter in its true 
light in my own neighborhood. The people 
begin to feel that the leading newspapers are 
controlled by the money power and are keeping 
them blind as regards their own best interest. 
They are ready to listen now, and I am ready to 
preach the gospel that will save them. 

Here National Banking System again joins 
in the conversation. 

N. B. S. I have listened attentively to the con- 
versation between you gentlemen, and I see very 
plainly that you intend to set the government to 
banking. How do you expect to get your bankers 
to handle the money and do the business.^ 

Towsides. In this particular we shall depart 
from the Franklin system. We will elect our 
bankers from among the people, whereas under 
that they were appointed. 

N. B. S. The bankers so elected will be loaning 
money to those who will support them for office, 
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and refusing those who will not, and thus secure 
friends to work for their re-election. 

Towsides. Not at all, sir. The bankers whom 
we shall elect will have no power to grant or 
refuse favors. The man who brings the properly 
certified security, according to the Franklinian 
system, will be entitled to money, and the banker 
will be powerless to refuse him. Neither can 
the banker loan money without the properly cer- 
tified security according to the Franklinian 
system of loaning money. This will entirely 
destroy the opportunity for that dishonest and 
dangerous favoritism now enjoyed by the banks. 
Then, too, the bankers, whom we shall elect, will 
be required to give bonds, sufficient for the ample 
security of every dollar entrusted to their care. 
This will secure the people generally as well as 
individuall}^ against any possible loss by dishonest 
bankers. Another very great improvement on 
the present system of banking. Another very 
important consideration in this matter, is that 
under the new system our bankers will be our 
servants to be discharged when they neglect to 
regard our interest. They will not be at liberty 
to open and close their banks when they see fit, 
but will be obliged to obey the behest of the 
people in all things. In short, the government 
loaning money will destroy the power of the banks 
to oppress the people and corrupt politics. 
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Snyder. I have a point I wish to call your 
attention to Mr. Banking System which Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Towsides seemes to have overlooked. 
While you gentlemen have been talking I have 
been figuring a little, and I will call your attention 
to Comptroller's report for 1878, page 57. It 
reads very strange. The following are his words : 

** One of the most invaluable features of the national 
banking* system is that requiring each association to 
have at all times on hand an available cash reserve of 
specified proportions as compared with its deposits and 
circulation. The proportion required for banks located 
in the financial centers of the country is 25 per cent, of 
their deposits. For all other banks the required pro- 
portion is 15 per cent, of their deposits. The propor- 
tion of reserve to circulation is the same for all banks, 
namely, five per cent, which amount is to be at all 
times on deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States, to be held and used by him in the redemption 
of their notes. This sum is also permitted to be counted as^ 
part of the required reserve on deposits?'^ 

In addition to the above I will add the follow- 
ing from the Comptroller's report 1878, page 5: 

" The reserve cities, in addition to New York, Boston,. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, are Albany, Pittsburgh , 
Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati,^ 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 

If I understand the above statements aright^ 
the banks in New York City must hold each one 
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in its own vault a reserve of 25 per cent, upon its 
deposits. But in the other fifteen principal cities 
only one-half of this 25 per cent must be kept in 
their own vault, tlie otlier half being allowed to 
be deposited in other banks. Am I correct, sir.^ 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Snyder. The law permits banks to loan depos- 
its, by whomsoever deposited, does it not.^ 

N. B. S. Yes, sir. 

Snyder. Then, of course, this one-half of the 
25 per cent, reserve fund which the banks in 
those principal cities deposit with other banks is 
Joaned to the people the same as other money, is 
it not.^ 

N. B. S. Yes, sir; banks loan deposits, no 
matter by whom deposited. 

Snyder. Then the truth is, the banks in those 
fifteen cities have on hand only i2j^ per cent, 
upon their deposits, and not the 25 per cent., as 
stated by the Comptroller? 

N. B. S. The Comptroller did not make a mis- 
statement; he admitted that the banks in the 
fifteen principal cities, outside of New York, were 
allowed to deposit one half of their reserves in 
other banks. 

Snj^der. But, sir, his statement is misleading, 

and the duplicity lies in the fact that he stated 
that the banks in those cities are required to keep 

a reserve of 25 per cent, upon deposits. The 
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accompanying admission that one-half of that 25 
per cent, may be deposited with other banks does 
not destroy the deceptive character of his state- 
ment. For, from the statement, as a whole, the 
people, not being acquainted with the knavery of 
the banking system, believe that the 25 percent, 
of reserves are kepi on hand by bankers, either in 
their own bank or some other, to redeem deposits. 
The statement is intended to conceal the real 
truth, -which is, that one-half of that 25 per cent, 
of reserves on hand (so-called) really are not 
reserves on hand at all, but are deposited with 
other banks, and loaned to people the same as 
money deposited by individuals. Now, think of 
the baseness of legislators who who vrill allow 
the banking interests to bribe them, or who will 
become a party to the making of a law pretend- 
ing to require the national banks to keep an 
amount equal to 25 per cent, of their deposits, 
with which to redeem those deposits, and at the 
same time so frame the law as to allow the banks 
to deposit one-half of that reserve with other 
banks to be loaned out. Such legislation is an 
insult to the American people. It is intended to 
deceive them, and it does. It makes them believe 
their money deposited in national banks very 
much safer than it really is. It also enables the 
banks to report a much larger reserve than they 
really have. It enables them to report a smaller 
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profit than they really make. In fact, the law is 
a twin brother to the one last discussed relative 
to the live per cent, deposited at Washington to 
secure national bank circulation, and which five 
per cent, the banks are allowed to count as a 
part of their reserve with which to redeem 
deposits, although they cannot use it for that or 
any other purpose while they remain in the bank- 
ing business. 

N. B. S. I have admitted that I have worked 
for my own interest as a corporation. 

Snyder, And for your edification I will con- 
sider the two laws last mentioned. We will see 
how they effect the banker's interest. We will 
have John Sullivan engage in the banking busi- 
ness, with one hundred thousand dollars invested 
in bonds. He deposits them with the govern- 
ment, and receives back ninety thousand dollars 
in currency, eighty thousand of which he loans 
to the people. Now, a sum equal to five per 
cent, of the eighty thousand must be deposited 
in Washington for the government to use in the 
redemption of that circulation, the said five per 
cent, amounts to four thousand dollars. He 
receives on deposit and loans to the people, say 
one hundred thousand dollars. To redeem this 
one hundred thousand dollars it is pretended that 
the law requires him to keep on hand a reserve 
fund equal to 25 per cent, of the amount of his 
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deposits, which is twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Now, really one-half of that twenty-five thousand 
dollars is deposited in other banks and loaned to 
the people. But the bankers' report shows a 
reserved fund of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and that report is sworn to by him. But he has 
included in that report four thousand dollars 
which cannot be used by him for any purpose 
whatever. So far he has testified falsely, but 
it is according to. law, and helps to conceal the 
real "condition of the national banks. He has 
also included in that report twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars which is deposited in other 
banks and loaned to the people. Now, he has 
in his report sixteen thousand five hundred dollars 
as reserves on hand that are not reserve's on 
hand at all. Thus, while his oath accompanying 
his report is according to law, it is in effect a 
falsehood. So far I have onl}' spoken of the 
national banks in the principal cities. For the 
the year 1878 those cities contained Z31 banks. 
The country outside of those cities contained 
1,822 national banks. The hanks outside of the 
commercial cities appear to be more highly 
favored by legislation than those inside. The 
law only pretends to require the banks outside 
of the principal cities to hold a reserve of fifteen 
per centum upon their deposits, and three-fifths 
of that they are permitted to deposit with other 
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banks to be loaned to the people. Thus about 
eight-tenths of our national banks maj' have 
one hundred thousand dollars of the people's 
money deposited with them and loaned out. And 
they pretending to have a reserve fund of fifteen 
thousand dollars on hand to redeem with, while 
at the same time nine thousand or three- 
fifths of the fifteen thousand dollars may 
be deposited with other banks and loaned 
the same as other deposits are loaned. Now, 
let us see how Banker Sullivan stands with'his 
fifteen per cent, reserves. We will say he has 
one hundred thousand dollars in deposits and 
eighty thousand dollars in currency loaned to the 
people. According to the general understanding 
he must have fifteen thosand dollars on hand 
with which to redeem those deposits. But let 
us see what the real facts are: To begin with, 
a sum equal to five per cent, of his eighty thousand 
dollars in currency, is deposited in Washington 
for the government to use in the redemption of 
that currency. This five per cent, amounts to 
four thousand dollars. This sum Sullivan is 
allowed to count as a part of his fifteen thousand 
dollars reserve. But the truth is, he is forbidden 
by law to use it for any purpose whatever while 
he remains in the banking business, so we will 
count that four thousand dollars out. In the next 
instance he is allowed to deposit three-fifths of his 
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reserves with other banks to be loaned out, and 
as the five per cent, at Washington is counted as 
a part of his fifteen thousand dollar reserve. 
Then, of course, three-fifths means three-fifths of 
that fifteen thousand dollars, which is nine thous- 
and dollars. The nine thousand dollars loaned 
to the people, added to the four thousand dollars 
deposited at Washington, makes a total of 
thirteen thousand dollars to be deducted from 
Sullivan's fifteen thousand dollar reserve, and 
leaving an actual reserve fund of only two 
thousand dollars. Yet, under the law, he is 
allowed to report a reserve of fifteen thousand 
dollars. This is what I call legal lying, indulged 
in by Ijankers, upheld by a certain class of con- 
gressmen, secretaries, comptrollers, a hireling 
press and a long line of money sharks, who are 
sucking the very life blood of this republic. We 
propose to put a stop to this deviltry. We will 
have the government loan money that the country 
may live and the people prosper. 

N. B. S. Well, sir, I have this to say: K you 
undertake to set the government up in the bank- 
ing business and destroy our occupation as money 
loaners, in other words, undertake to have 
the government furnish the people with money 
instead of the banks, you have a hard job on 
hand. We will use the leading journals and all 
the avenues of intelligence possible against you. 
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We will not give up oiir business without a strug- 
gle, I assure you. 

Snyder, I wish to make one more argument. 

N. B. S. Very well; proceed, sir. 

Snyder. To illustrate my thought, I say I have 
one thousand dollars that I do not want for a time; 
I take it over to my neighbor Sullivan, the ban- 
ker, and say to him: Here, Sullivan, take this 
$1,000 and loan it or do what you please with it 
until I call for it. Sullivan takes the money and 
loans it to Hopkins at ten per cent. Now, Sulli- 
van has made ten cents on every dollar of my 
money, or one hundred dollars on the thousand. 
Now, will you tell me what benefit I received 
for allowing Sullivan to make that hundred dol- 
lars on my thousand? 

N. B. S. You re(»rve the benefit of a safe 
deposit for your money. 

Snyder. No, sir; I do not. It has been shown 
during this discussion that banks are not safe depos^ 
its for money. So I not only allow the the banker 
to make a hundred dollars off from my thousand, 
but I run the risk of losing the whole; and the 
people all over the country are doing the same 
thing with their deposits.. In addition to this, 
we (the people) are furnishing the bankers with 
three hundred and fifty million dollars of national 
bank currency at one per cent., and allowing 
them to loan it at from six to twenty-four per 
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cent. Thus, we are furnishing you with seven- 
eighths of the money you are doing business 
■with, while you are pocketing more than three 
hundred dollars per minute of the people's hard- 
earned money. Now, because we projxise to 
have our money loaned so as to receive thi 
benefit of the interest ourselves, you are goinjl 
to make a fuss about it. 

N. B. S. I do not blame you for setting 
government (the people, as you call it,) up in thi 
banking business. I only say I shall work for r 
own interest the best I can. 

Snyder. The government (the people) is in th 
banking business now. The people furnish 
the security and seven-eighths of the monevi 
and why they should consent to be silent partners" 
in the concern, and allowyou to pocket all the 
profits, is a mystery which I cannot solve. And I 
here notify you that from this hour I shall v. 
my best efforts to induce them to quit it. 

Towsides. So shall I. 

Jones. So shall I. 

N. B. S. Good-by, gentlemen; I shall do mjB 
best to defeat you. 



The foregoing dialogue illustrates facts, ; 
shows the real condition of national banks . 
other banks. Their effect upon the industries a 
the country. Their tyrrany. Their almost abi 
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[ lute control over prices, and, therefore, over the 

I prosperity and consequent destiny of this great 

E people. When one begins to investigate our 

1 monetary system, he soon wonders that it has 

* been allowed to continue so long. Yet every 

advancing step reveals deeper and darker villiany, 

till humiliated, disgusted and alarmed for the 

safety ui free institutions, he marvels that the 

jj republic still survives, and in anguish shouts 

Iverially JefTerson was right when he said, "Banks 

I are more dangerous to liberty than standing 

I armies." Tlie banks never made faster headway 

1 the devilish business of robbing labor and cen- 

Jtralizing the wealth and power of the govern- 

I ment against the people than they do at the 

Lpresent hour. No lover of liberty has power to 

I believe in banks when once he understands 

Itheir nature and tendency. The first centen- 

[■nial of our existence as a nation would have 

i found the American people reduced by a cunning 

I manipulation of the currency, through and under 

I the influence of banking corporations, to a slavery 

las humiliating and abhorent as any that afflicts 

Europe, had it not been for our vast public 

domain, which has infused new life into and 

opened new avenues for over-burdened industry. 

The one way to prevent the capitalists from 

wntinually securing legislation in their own 

llnterest and absorbing the wealth of the nation 
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and finally destroying American liberty itself, is 
to place the veto power in the hands of the people. 
The railroad land steals, the repeal of the income 
tax law, the rechartering of the national banks, 
the contraction of the currency, and the disaster 
and suffering that followed, were all great wrongs 
inflicted upon the country, and were all possible 
from the fact that the people did not have the 
veto power within themselves. Place the veto 
power in the hands of the people, and all rail- 
road land swindlers, and, indeed, all other 
swindlers, as well as those with honest intent, 
will be oblijjfed to come to the people and make 
their bargains directly with them. This will 
guard our public domain (what is left of it) and 
other public property from the hands of the 
plunderers, and place American liberty in charge 
of those who love it and who will protect it. 

FIFTH PLANK IN THE NEW PLATFORM. 

I would suggest that the fifth plank in the 
new platform demand : First, that only the go\ • 
ernment be allowed to issue money; Second, 
that the government loan money to the people 
at a rate of interest not exceeding three per 
cent.; Third, that all money in circulation be a 
full legal tender for all debts and dues to and 
from the government and between man and 
man; Fourth, that the volume of money be 
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enlarged to at least fifty dollnrs per capita, and 
that said volume of money shall not be dimin- 
ished nor increased except in a fixed ratio to the 
I population of the country; Fifth, that the rules 
I governing the loaning of said money by ttie 
I government shall be such as to prevent wealthy 
corporations from taking it out in large quanti- 
' ties for the purpose of absorbing and con- 
\ trolling it. 

Of the first clause in the fifth plank in the 
I platform I would saj' that money is indispen- 
l sable to the proper exchange of the products of 
I labor and all property. The American people 
I must have a medium of exchange. There is a ■ 

large profit in furnishing that medium. That 

I profit the people should have instead of the 

I banks. The justice of this proposition will not 

fbe questioned when we consider the part the 

people play in the matter of money. 

First. They furnish about seven-eighths of the 
money. 
L Second. They pledge their property for every 
I dollar when it goes into circulation. 

Third. They guarantee its redemption, and 

own the specie which is kept in the government 

vaults for that purpose. Hence, money circu- 

, lates not on the credit of the banks, but on the 

credit of the people. Clearly, then, the peftple 

I are entitled to the profits arising from that circu- 
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lation. This is a common sense principle, 
admitted to be correct even by the late President 
of the Metropolitan Bank, New York. (See 
Part First, page 528.) 

Again, upon the rates of interest and the size 
and uniformity of the volume of money in circu- 
lation, the prosperity of the people almost entirely 
depends. Hence to trust corporations with the 
control of the volume of money and the rates of 
interest, through which they can control the 
business interests of the country and gather to 
themselves the earnings of the people ahnost 
without hinderance, is madness, and must soon 
end' in the impoverishment of the people and the 
overthrow of American liberty. 

Of the second class in the fifth resolution, I 
would say it is not placed there to destroy any 
of the rights of the money-loaning class. Let the 
money loaner get from six to twenty-four and 
even forty per cent, for his money (as some of 
them do) if he can. But in the name of all that 
is good and wise, destroy, and that speedily, the 
monetary system that compels the people to pay 
those enormous rates of interest. This cannot be 
done by passing laws limiting the rates of interest. 
They are always evaded. The only way to 
lower the rates of interest and save the people 
front the greed of the money power, is to have 
the goverment loan money at a rate not exceed- 
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ing the average net gain of the nation's wealth. 
When it is stated that the average net gain of 
the nation's wealth is three or three and a half 
per cent, per annum, it is not stated that that 
gain is very largely lodged in the hands of the 
mone}' -loaning class through high rates of interest 
•which is the fact. This startling truth can be 
demonstrated as follows : 

The Comptroller of the Currency estimates 
the average rate of interest on money at eight 
per cent. I believe it to be much higher than 
that. Instances are not rare in the West where 
twenty-four and sometimes as high as fort}' per 
cent, is paid for money; and I have already 
proven in Part First, from the money powers' 
own organs, that sometimes as high as one hun- 
dred per cent, is paid on call loans in New York 
City. But let us be moderate and estimate the 
average net gain on money loaned at six per 
cent. 

If this be correct the money-loaning class are 
making a net gain twice as large as the average 
■net gain of the whole country. Now it is plain 
that all the money-loaning class make is above the 
average net gain; the balance of the pen; le nust 
fall below. This reduces the average ct g lin 
of the people very materially and shows aL what 
a fearful rate they are handing their property 
over to the money-loaning class. 
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Indeed it needs no further argument to prove 
that the present rates of interest are drawing the 
wealth of the nation to the money -loaning centers 
with startling rapidity, and if allowed to continue 
we shall soon have an impoverished people and 
a monied aristocracy, as cruel and despotic as 
that of the old world. 

In fact, it is only necessary to ascertain the 
amount of money loaned and the per cent, ot net 
income thereon, above the net income of labor, to 
determine with almost mathematical certainty, 
how much time it will require for the money- 
loaning class to absorb the wealth of the nation, 
and leave the people to pay such rent as their 
masters dictate — as the Irish peasantry are doing 
to-day. It is a self-evident fact that any rate 
of interest above the average ngt gain of labor 
will centralize the wealth and destroy the 
liberties of any people. 

The necessit}^ for the third clause in the fifth 
resolution will be apparent when we consider 
that in a crisis, or when the balance of trade is 
against us, gold and silver always disappear. 
(They are never to be had when they are most 
needed.) Then paper money, based on specie, 
depreciates in the hands of the people, because 
its redeemer is gone, and it not being a full legal 
tender, will not be received at its face value in 
payment of all debts. 
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Now, the American people want a paper 
money that will always be received at its face 
value in payment of all debts, public and private, 
just the same as gold is received. Then it will 
always be just as good as gold to use as money, 
because, as money ^ it will do all that gold can do. 
Such paper money can be produced by making 
it receivable for all debts and dues wliatsoever. 
This will abolish all distinctions in money as a 
circulating medium, and make one kind just as 
good as another at all times for domestic use. 
The Comptroller of the Currency unwittingly 
supports tills view of the case in the following, 
which I find in his report for 1878, page 31: 

•• If the government, also, forbearing all further 
legislation ujjon the subject, will discontinue the issue 
of gold certificates at the treasury, and regard gold 
coin as practically the e(iuivalent of lawful money in 
all its disbursements, the distinction which has so long 
existed between coin and currency will rapidly fade 
away, and natural law will reassert its beneficent 
dominion over our financial affairs." 

Here the Comptroller admits that if the gov- 
ernment, in all its disbursements, will treat paper 
money as the equivalent of gold, the distinction 
so long existing between the two will rapidly 
disappear. In other words, such a course on the 
part of the government will make a paper dollar 
as good as a gold dollar. 
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Now, if this be true of the effect of the gov- 
ernment treating paper and gold as equals in its 
disbursements, how much more true it would be 
if the government treated them as equals', also^ 
in receiving its dues. 

One very important fact is deducible from the 
Comptroller's statement, viz.: That the treating 
of paper money by the government as the 
equivalent of gold will make it the equivalent of 
gold. Then it must follow that treating it as 
inferior to gold made it inferior to gold. And,, 
fellow-citizens, that was just what did it. This, 
is proven beyond all cavil by the celebrated 
sixty million demand notes during the war and 
afterwards. For a while the government treated 
them as inferior to gold by refusing to receive 
them in pa3^ment of import duties, as it did gold.*. 
This of course made them depreciate. They 
fell twenty per cent, below gold early in the 
war. But when the government changed its. 
course and treated the demand notes as the 
equivalent of gold by making them a full legal 
tender for all debts, they immediately became as 
good as gold, and remained so. The govern- 
ment, through the influence of gold gamblers,, 
treated the greenback as inferior to gold bj- 
refusing to receive it for duties on imports and 
to pay it out for interest on the public debt ; so, 
of course, greenbacks depreciated. (Tile green- 
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back was purposely depreciated. See Secretary 
Sherman's statement, Part First, p. 204.) Thus, 
while the government treated the greenback as 
inferior to gold, it treated the soldier as inferior to 
the bondholder by paying the soldier in depre- 
ciated greenbacks, or national bank currency, 
while it paid the bondholder in gold. Now, in the 
name of decency and humanity, let us make it 
impossible for this ever to take place again. Let 
us have a full legal tender money, and then, 
come what will, war or Shylock hoard his 
gold, or it flee across the sea, everybody will 
be obliged to receive the same kind of money in 
payment of debt, and every dollar, like the 
demand notes, will be good for its face value 
while the grand old flag waves, whether there is 
any specie to redeem it or not. 

For the fourth clause in the fifth plank there 
is not only a just demand, but a very urgent 
necessity. I have shown in Part First, from 
authentic sources, that the people are falling 
behind in their indebtedness. They are struggling 
to get out of debt. To this end, they are wear- 
ing poor clothes and living close; but, in spite of 
their best efforts, they are falling behind, a large 
per cent, of their nomes are .mortgaged, and, 
unless relief comes, soon they must give them lip 
to the money-loaning class. Every day their 
situation becomes more desperate. This is all 
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the work of the monied interests in shrinking the 
volume of money from about fifty-two dollars 
per capita to less than twenty (see Part First, p, 
289), thereby increasing the value of money and 
lowering the price of the products of labor, 
making it impossible for the people to pay their 
debts. 

Now, it is justice, in the sight of God and 
man, to place the volume of money back to where 
it was in 1865, and thereby make money easier 
to get, to the end that the people may pay up 
their indebtedness, and save their homes from 
the clutch of Shy lock, and the land remain in 
the hands of those who have earned it and 
improved it. Lay these facts before the people, 
and they will see both the justice of and the 
necessity for this course. 

K it be urged that enlarging the volume of 
money will lessen the chances to get paper money 
redeemed in specie, I answer, nobody ever wants 
a full legal tender dollar redeemed in specie. 
I would prove, also, from official figures given 
in Part First, that practically there is no 
redemption for their paper money now: first, 
because the government has not sufficient 
specie to redeem with; second, because the 
smallest amount of paper money redeemable in 
specie by the government is fifty dollars, and 
that, too, only at the sub-treasury in New York. 
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Thus an overwhelming majority of the common 
people are barred from the specie in the govern- 
ment vaults, not only b]y distance from the place 
of redemption, but by the fact that nothing less 
than fifty dollars can reach it. 

And, finally, I would remind the people that 
the most prosperous times they ever knew was 
when there was no specie to be had. There 
never was a time, in any country, when the 
people prospered with a small volume of money. 
There never was a time when they failed to 
prosper with a large volume. Our own experi- 
ence in 1865 and 1866, 1 think, has demonstrated 
that fifty dollars per capita is necessary for the 
American people to do business successfully. 

We now have in circulation less than twenty- 
five. Let us place it back to fifty, and keep it 
at that ratio by constitutional amendment. The 
volume of money in circulation must not be 
enlarged or contracted, because a rise or fall of 
prices is sure to follow, and this is always dan- 
gerous to those who are not in the ring to know 
when the change is going to take place. 

Of the fifth clause in Plank Five it is only neces- 
sary to say that, under the glorious reign of Dr. 
Franklin's system of money, it was believed to 
be necessary for the prosperty and happiness of 
the people to forbid wealthy corporations to take 
out money in large amounts for the purpose of 
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absorbing and controlling it. And it is safe to say 
that the wealthy corporations are no better now 
than they were then, and that the people need 
the same protection now that they did then, 

THE SIXTH PLANK IN THE NEW PLATFORM. 

I would suggest that the sixth plank in the 
new platform demand that the American people 
enact such laws as will protect voters from the 
tyranny of employers, North as well as South, 
and insure the enforcement of those provisions of 
the constitution which guarantee a republican 
form of government to every state in the Union, 
and entitles the citizens of each state to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. 

The necessity for this plank in the new plat- 
form will be apparent to all thoughtful and well- 
informed people and especially to those who are 
familiar with the results of the investigations of 
a Senate Committee in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and which reported to the Ameri- 
can Senate in April 1880 (see Part First, pp. 
79 to 92). That extensive bulldozing had been 
carried on in Massachusetts and Rhode Inland by 
employers. 

It also reported a law upon the statute book 
of Rhode laland, which requires that a maiv shall 
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own, free from all incumberance, at least . one 
hundred and thirty-four dollars worth of real 
estate to l)e entitled to vote. The report of the 
committee shows that more than twenty thousand 
citizens of Rhode Island, including ex-soldiers, 
exscolonels and ex-congressmen 'even, who had 
been so unfortunate as to loose their property, 
'were prohibited from voting by that restrictive 
statute. And although that committee had'been 
called into existence by showers of petitions from 
the oppressed citizens of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, yet in its report, it cooly told those 
abused and downtrodden men, that the general 
government could not help them. And the repre- 
sentatives of the money power, composing our 
national legislature, 4acitly endorsed their report. 

Believing, as I do, in the absolute, natural- and 
constitutional right of every male citizen of the 
United Stales, who shall have attained the age 
of twenty-one years, and who is not convicted of 
crime against the laws, to cast his vote and to 
cast it for whom or what he pleases, and that 
too whether he has one cent of property or not. 

I would have the general government lay its 
strong hand on any State corporation or indi- 
vidual who shall dare to interfere with that right, 
and compel them to respect it; and thus guar- 
antee a republican form of government to every 
State in the Union, and equal privileges to each 
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and every citizen thereof. Hence, I believe in 
the necessity for the sixth plank. And with this 
resolution I would close the list for the present. 

There is the railroad and transportation ques- 
tion, the telegraph monopoly, the eight-hour 
labor question, the female suffrage question,* the 
temperance problem, the convict labor ques. 
tion, the Chinese immigration question, and 
scores of others. All important, perhaps, and 
all engaging the attention of the voting masses 
in a greater or less degree, but which can be 
reached with very great difficulty, if, indeed, 
they can be reached at all under the present 
regime. The capitalists can influence legislators 
to dally and pass obstructive laws. The one 
way to reach all questions concerning labor and 
the public welfare with dispatch and certainty is 
to place the governing power absolutely in the 
hands of the people, as the policy outlined in the 
preceding resolutions will do. There is not a 
rural school district in the United States in which 
every voter does not attend school meeting when 
the question to be settled is the appropriation of 
money to build a new school-house. 

Why is it that the people turn out and mani- 
fest so much interest on such occasions? It is 
simply because every voter feels that his family, 
his pride and his pocket is to be affected directly 
by his vote. This stimulates him to know the 
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size of the proposed building, the kind of lumber 
to be used in its construction, its exact cost, where 
it is to be located, and whether or not there is 
jobbery about it. Then he votes understandingly 
guarding well his own interests. Such will be 
the relations of the people to the government 
and laws under the new system. The Congres- 
sional Records in every postoffice will contain all 
the plans and specifications, together with full 
explanations from both the friends and enemies 
of the proposed measure. Then the people will 
discuss the whole subject and vote as their own 
interests dictate, not caring who proposed the 
law. Under this law party lines will fade away; 
the people will defy the wiles of the press and 
politicians to deceive them, and the rights of 
labor will be wcsognazed by the law-making 
power. 

Now, why shall we not write a platforni 
embod3'ing these principles, and go before the 
people with it.'* They will endorse it, because 
they will see in it a perfect remedy for the wrongs 
they now endure, and alwa3's must endure, in a 
greater or less degree, while the government, so 
to speak, remains ^o far from them. The people 
will see in this platform a principle of education 
for the masses that, in a score of years, will place 
our glorious institutions upon a foundation against 
which cruel avarice shall hurl her minions in 
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vain, and. whose superstructure shall -defy the 
tempests of despotic power forever, 
. The triumph of the principles of this platform 
will incorporate every voter with the state, .and 
kindle every man's pride in his government. The 
nearer a man is brought to his government, and the 
more he has to do with it, the more he feels that 
it is his own; the more watchful he becomes, and 
the more resolutely he will defend it. 

Read this platform to the American people, 
and it will thrill them as did the Declaration of 
Independence in the war of the revolution. 

In that dreadful conflict with despotic power 
.many a desponding patriot undoubtedly solilo- 
quised as follows: We have suffered wrong and 
had heavy burthens heaped upon us. We may 
fight on through blood and snxoke and get some 
of those burthens removed. But where is the 
security for the future? What is there to hinder 
the same power from heaping other burthens upon 
us just as heavy as those we now endure. But 
when the Declaration of Independence came, 
promising freedom from the British yoke 
forever, and placing the governing power 
in the hands of the American people, drooping 
patriotism raised her head, rejoiced in the 
hope of deliverance, and hurled back the 
invading hosts with the resolute will of injured 
Jfreemen- The despotic power . against which 
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our fathers rebelled arose not from the masses 
of the English people. They had no desire to 
oppress America : but from a few rich lords and 
barons, into whose hands the earnings of the 
masses had been CDncentr<ited by a financial 
policy in the interest of capital. 

The same financial policy that created those 
lords and barons in England has created dupli- 
cates here, who glory in aping their lordly and 
avaricious prototypes across the sea. And the 
American people are again threatened; yea, 
they already feel the tyranny of wealth concen- 
trated in their own country. Already their 
backs bend beneath burthens heaped upon them 
by laws made in the interest of banking associa- 
tions and the fund-holding class. They do not rest 
easy under these burthens ; they know that from 
some unjust cause poverty increases on one 
hand and millionaires on the other. The result 
is here and there, and all around are heard mur- 
murings, sometimes threatenings. And now 
and , then attempts are made to organize the dis- 
satisfied elements into a party for self-defense; 
first the Greenback party, then the Anti- 
Monopoly party, the Farmers' Alliance, etc.; 
but not one, nor all combined, lays down a plat- 
form of principles that covers the ground in con- 
troversy; not one has a policy the triumph of 
which will be a permanent remedy for the evils 
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complained of. Hence the people do not rally 
to their standards. They saw the Democratic 
party march to victory under Jefferson and do 
some noble work in the interest of liberty and 
good government. 

They soon, however, saw it begin to decline in 
virtue and direct its steps into paths that finally 
led it down — down to the very feet of the slave 
power. The)' remember well •the tremendous 
effort it cost to dislodge that party, entrenched 
as it was in a hundred thousand offices. They 
saw the Republican party, after a desperate 
struggle, march to victory under Greeley, Lin- 
coln, Sumner, etc., and do noble work for liberty 
and humanity. Soon, however, they saw it 
begin to decline in virtue; down, down it bent 
its steps until it repudiated the principles of its 
noble founders, closed its ears to the petitions of 
the people, and now lies prostrate at the feet of 
the money kings, who are more dangerous to 
American liberty than the slave power ever was, 
because they are more deceitful, less sectional 
and less bold in declaring their real purposes. 

Now, the people behold the singular spectacle 
of those two great parties without a single issue 
between them, and their leaders joining hands to 
control the government in the interest of capital 



In the strange dilemma necessarily growing out cf 
such experience, I find the people anxious to right 
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whatever is wrong, but they do not see how it can 
be permanently done. They say, " Our laws are 
made at Washington, and if there is any jobbery, 
the newspapers conceal it from us; it takes a long 
time to find out what is wrong. Then here is this, 
that, and the other political party; they all have 
reformatory principles in their platforms; if either 
of them should succeed, some of our wrongs 
would be righted, and some of our burthens 
removed. But where is our security for the 
future.'^ The capitalists are ever on the alert and 
powerful. If we join a reform party, fight des- 
perately and win, how long will it be before the 
capitalists will influence our representative to 
heap other burthens upon us. And then we 
shall have the same ground to fight over 
again, with the same fearful odds against us. 
Oh, dear, capital will rule an3'way, and we 
may as well consent to it now as to be eternally 
fighting for reform and never getting that that is 
permanant." 

To those desponding patriots read the platform 
of the new Republican party. They will regard 
it as the second declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. Hope will revive and lagging patriot- 
ism quicken her pace. There is patriotic energy 
enough in the American people to save them 
from the tyranny of capital and the country 
from the hands of the despoiler. It only needs 
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intelligent direction; that is all. To give it intel- 
ligent direction there must be a clear and well 
defined issue between those who want the gov- 
ernment controlled by capital and those who 
want it controlled by the people. The dividing 
line must be' so clearly marked that no politican, 
however adroit, can pretend to be on one side, 
while yet he is on the other, without being 
detected. Nor no part}' write a platform pre- 
tending to embody the same principle, and yet 
be capable of some other interpretation. 

The voting masses have been foiled and 
betra3^ed until their faith in the ability of single 
individuals or legislatures even, to resist the influ- 
ence of money and power, has become very weak. 
They have seen man after man elected to Con- 
gress on reform platforms only to betray the con- 
fidence of their % constituancies. These results 
must follow. This dread uncertainty must ever 
attend the political movements of the people, 
while the officers of the government remain 
beyond their reach tor from two to six years, and 
our national legislature and the President are 
permitted to make laws without their consent. 
An this the people feel and understand. Hence 
they will work lazily, or at best, fight timidly for 
the success of any political movement that does 
not promise to place it beyond the power of any 
man, Congress or President to thwart their 
purpose. 
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The platform herein discussed, if successful, 
will place the American people beyond the danger 
of such accident by placing the veto power in their, 
own hands, and giving them authority to remove 
those whom they have elected and paid to serve 
them, but who, nevertheless, prove unfaithful to 
their trusts. This policy will make the American 
people the soverign rulefs of their own political 
destiny. The absolute judges and dictators of 
their own rights, and the unquestioned guardians 
of their own liberties. Fix the purpose and fire 
the great American mind with this grand idea 
and the people's march to power is certain, 
speed3r'and irresistible. 

No man admitting the right and capacity of 
the people to govern themselves can object to this 
platform. It contains the only principle that can 
give lis a government "of the people, by the 
people, and for the people." I see no other way 
in which the people can obtain that glorious 
result, which should be the end and aim of all 
Republican government (viz.) : to have the same 
laws enacted which they themselves would enact, 
provided they could all assemble in one place for 
that purpose. I see no other foundation upon 
which American liberty can rest securely. 

The right key was touched by that wise and 
incorruptible patriot, Horace Greeley, while visit- 
ing Paris in 185 1. He was being shown those 
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costly structures in the metropolis of France. 
They tower high in air, and look contemptuously 
down upon squalid poverty below. He knew 
that they had been built with the peoples' money. 
He remembered with pain that all that extrava- 
gant display of wealth was at the dictation of 
the rich, who, through class legislation, had har- 
vested the earnings of the poor. He wrote sub- 
stantially as follows: 

**A11 these costly edifices should be immediately 
turned into hospitals, galleries of art, etc., for the ben- 
efit of the poor, except, perhaps, Versailles, which 
should stand as a monument to the all-devouring pomp 
of kings, and as a warning to the people not to entrust 
their destinies to those whose ambition it is to use them 
to pave their own way to more extended dominion." 

In 1851 the sentiment above quoted was 
appropriate for France, and, indeed, for any 
part of the old world, for all over those vast 
empires monuments like those spoken of by Mr. 
Greeley were standing thickly, testifying to the 
all-devouring pomp of the rich, and to the folly 
of the people in allowing that class to rule. But 
at that time only here and there one had reared 
its haughty head above the common level in the 
country of Washington; but to-day they cluster 
in our cities and dot the land from Vermont to 
Puget Sound. In thos^ thirty eventful years, 
since Mr. Greeley visited France, class legisla- 
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tfon has multiplied our millionaires by thousands 
and our poor by tens of thousands. Capital 
controls legislation, and our people are allowing 
themselves to be used as paving stones over 
which the rich are swiftly passing to more 
"extended dominion." 

Here is fit place for a sentence penned by 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the grandest figures in 
all history, and who, could he have had his way, 
would have had our liberties better guarded than 
they now are. The following are his words: 

•* I am not among those who fear the people. They 
and not the rich are our dependence for continued 
freedom." 

Mother earth never nurtured a purer patriot nor 
did the world ever know a wiser statesman than 
Thomas Jefferson. And that mighty product of his 
mind (the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence), sparkling with genius, aglow with patriot- 
ism and breathing thoughts that gave a nation 
birth, contains no grander senthnent than the 
one just quoted. It is the testimony of all history 
and the lesson of all experience. 

In Europe the rich govern and despotism reigns 
supreme. War after war surges through her 
lands, and untold millions of her most useful citi- 
zens have been forced to shed their blood to 
satisfy the ambition or capricious whims of her 
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wealthy governors. The people do not want 
war, neither would they make laws t6 oppress 
themselves. And who can doubt, that should the 
governing power of Europe be transferred to th^ 
people, despotism would cease and wars be known 
no tftore within her borders. The people of the 
old world have long been oppressed and impov- 
erished, and the result is the average intelligence 
is fat below what it would have been under a free 
government. Yet she has no nation that would 
not govern itself well and wisely could it have 
the Opportunity. Poor sorrowing Ireland only 
needs a goverment of her people, by her people 
and for her people, to be a happy, prosperous and 
contented nation. 

Jefferson had read the tearful story of the 
oppression of the people of the old woHd by 
the rich. He had been among them, seen the 
effects of their cruelty, and meditated above 
the graves of their fallen victims. He had, also 
seen much of the despotism of American slavery, 
which had been planted here by the rich against 
the wishes of the people. And from all this he 
Was forced to the conclusion that the wealthy 
class could not be depended upon for continued 
freedom in our own country. But the lips of 
Jefferson were closed in death before the deep 
meaning of the words they had so grandly 
spoken were clearly revealed to his countr3'men» 
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His eyes opened upon the scenes of anoth^ 
world ere they beheld the most striking illustra- 
tion of the cruelty of the rich, and the folly of 
allowing that class to rule, that history has ever 
recorded. Although he feared for the remote 
future, yet he had not dreamed that in less than 
forty years after his mortal remains should 
return to the bosom of our common mother, 
the vital truth he had proclaimed would be 
rewritten in letters of blood across the fair face 
of his beloved country. Yet such was the case. 
I doubt if a more generous and hospitable 
people can be found than the citizens of our 
Southern States. But they unwisely allowed the 
rich to rule there, and the result was that when 
the growing anti-slavery sentiment of the country 
bid fair to make that rule less absolute, the fratri- 
cidal dagger was raised, and eleven States, were 
swept out of the Union by rich legislators against 
the wishes of an overwhelming majority of the 
Southern people. Then, for nearly four year% 
war and flame swept back and forth across the 
fair .fields of the South, and every Southern 
breeze bore tidings of death through the land, . 
The good Lincoln issued amnesty proclamation 
which the Southern peopJe would have gladly 
accepted and returned peaceably to their hoaie$5j 
but their rich leaders commanded the. aripij^^ 
and their motto was Rule or Ruin. And while 
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the capitalists of the South were inflicting such 
fearful wrong upon the American people by 
forcing the dread alternate of war or disunion, 
the more cowardly and more cunning capitalists 
of the North were bull3ing Congress, depre- 
ciating the greenback money, and devising the 
devilish schemes through which they doubled 
the cost of the war, paid the soldier fifty cents 
for each dollar he earned on the battlefield, and 
paid themselves one dollar for every fifty cents 
they invested in government bonds. (See testi- 
mony of Republican Congressmen, Part First.) 

The seeds of the American conflict were sown, 
nurtured, and the war itself inaugurated by the 
rich, but fought and paid for by the people. What 
an argument for placing the government exclu- 
sively in the hands of the people, who desire 
neither war nor slavery! Had the veto power 
been in the hands of the people from the founda- 
tion of the government, slavery would have died a 
natural death long before, and neither secession 
ordinance nor civil war would have cast their 
dark shadows upon American history. 

I am in receipt of a letter from my daughter, 
who feels a deep interest in the work I am endeav- 
oring to do for the people, but laments that the 
human kind are so constituted that riches make 
th^m cruel and despotic. She says that the peo- 
ple are patriotic and will contend earnestly for 
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the right while the wrong hurts thetrij but no 
sooner does one rise to a condition of independ- 
ence than he is ready to oppress his less fortu- 
nate brother below. This painful and discourag- 
ing truth was never better illustrated than in the 
following, which I copy from that stalwart friend 
of the poor, The Irish Worlds dated September 
23, 1882: 

ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION. 

** On the statute books of thirteen states are to be 
found so-called conspiracy laws which make it a crim- 
inal offence for American citizens to band together 
for the purpose of improving their condition. These 
laws have been passed for the express purpose of 
preventing any combination that will put Labor and 
Capital on anything like an equal footing. They are 
in themselves a convincing proof of the folly of sending 
to the Legislature those who have no sympathy with 
Labor. 

*' The men who passed these conspiracy laws were 
in every case elected by the votes of those whom they 
betrayed at the dictation of Capital. • « » 

** Here, in New York, the new Penal Code goes into 
effect on the first of December. One of its sections 
gives the police the right of dispersing any working- 
men's meeting whenever they please. There are other 
sections just as inimical to the liberty of the citizen as 
this one. New York is a corporation-ruled State, and 
it is therefore not surprising that the Penal Code went 
through the Legislature with little or no opposition. 
Pennsylvania is another state in which corporation rule 
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exists.- Here, too, we find laws that make it illegal foi 
American workmen to take any means to defend them- 
selves against the grinding tyranny that would reduce 
them to starvation wages. 

'* The practical working of these laws are shown ii 
the case of Mr. Miles McPadden, who at this momeni 
is under indictment for the part he took in assisting 
the coal" miners in Clearfield County to organize a strike 
We have before us a copy of the information or charge 
on which he was arrested. It is certainly a strange 
document, and as we read it, it seems incredible that it 
could be accepted in any court as evidence against an 
American citizen. The following extract will show the 
heinous offence Miles McPadden is guilty of and for 
which he may sent to state prison : 

** One Miles McPadden, not being a resident of Clear- 
field County, n6r a practical miner as deponent is 
informed, came to the said county about May i, 1882 ; 
that then the coal region was at peace, and no strike 
was talked of, and miners were sattsfted with wages 
paid (starvation wages) ; said McPadden began in May 
aforesaid to hold meetings of miners with the avowed 
purpose of organizing said miners for the purpose of an 
advance upon the wages then paid them by their 
employers ; that when so made the said organization 
was used .by them and others for the purpose of an 
organized strike among said miners, and a demand by 
them for increased wages, extorting from their employ- 
ers of the same by such strike. 

"The head and front of Mr. McPadden's offence as 
shown by this document is that he attempted to show 
the underpaid miners of Clearfield County that they 
were not receiving sufficient wages from the miiie 
thieves for the work they were doing. There is abund- 
ant proof that the wages were insufficient. But the 
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fact will not save Mr. McPadden from conviction. The 
law under whicli he was arrested was expressly framed 
to meet cases where working men were underpaid. 
The framers of it foresaw that starvation wages would 
have a tendency to cause strikes, and to guard against 
flucha possibility they made it a criminal offence for 
.anyone to hold meetings for the purpose of addressing 
American citizens on the subject how best to right 
their wrongs. 

"The arrest of Mr, McPadden shows whither we are 
drifting. It should arouse the workingmen not only in 
Pennsylvania but in every state in the Union to the 
importance of using the ballot to defend themselves 
against the conspiracy to make Labor a bonded slave." 



I 



Trusting the reader will consider the iinport- 
ance of the above statement of The Irish Worlds, 
I will direct his attention to the fact, that the 
capitalists, who procured such legislation, are 
themselves strikers in a much more important 
sense than Miles McPadden and his followers. 

The proprietors of coal mines band together 
and strike for a higher price for their coal and 
the people acceed to it. The bankers band 
together and strike for higher interest on money 
and the people are obliged to pay it. The rail- 
road corporations band together and strike for 
higher rates for freight and the people are forced 
to pay it by the million. Yet those strikers are 
not thrust into prison. I would also ask attention 
to the probable fact, that many of those capitalists 
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once worked in mines and at the bench as com- 
mon laborers, and while thus employed, they 
undoubtedly at some time, felt the tyranny of 
capital and struck for an increase of wages. But, 
some by industry, some by inheritance, or some 
other favorable turn of fortune's wheel, but 
more by shear dishonesty, have become capitalists. 
They now turn upon their old comrades and 

seek to bind them to poverty with the tough 
cords of law. 

Now to what course shall we advise the 
laborer? To strike any how? Oh, no! That 
will only give him temporary relief at most. To 
seize the property of the rich ? Oh, no ! That 
is wrong in principle, destructive to good govern- 
ment and unworthy the thought of a free people. 
What then can he do to save himself? The 
success of the new platform will save him. First, 
it will give the people a cheap money and relieve 
the debtor class, including more than six million 
overtaxed and debt bound farmers of their 
burthens to the extent that they will greatly 
increase their purchases of manufactured goods 
of every description. Thus the demand for the 
products of all kinds of labor will be increased. 
This, of course, will intensify the demand for 
laborers, and prosperity must be theirs as it 
always has been when money has been plenty 
and cheap. 
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Second. It will place the veto power in labors 
own hands and oppressive legislation will cease. 
Not one of those infantous enactments referred 
to by The Irish. World, could have taken eft'ect. 
No, nor would they have been proposed had the 
power to veto laws and to remove unfaithful 
servants been in the hands of the people. When 
the day comes, that before any law can take 
effect, it must stand the scrutiny of those who are 
to be governed by it, and the tenure of office for 
each public servant shall depend upon his faith- 
fulness to the interests of the people. He can be 
safely elected for any length of time, and the 
most despotic capitalist nor his basest tool will 
dare to propose a bad law. 

When this condition of things comes to exist, 
the people will no longer head their petitions to 

Congress. " We, the humble citizens of , 

humbly pray your honorable body," etc. And 
then that so-called honorable body pay no atten- 
tion whatever to their prayers. But their peti- 
tions will read: We, a majority of the legal 
voters in your congressional district, respectfully 
ask that you do so and so. And, my word for 
it, the petition will be heeded; else due notice 
will be given, an election held, and that baulky 
member will yield his seat to another. This policy 
will secure honesty and vigilance in public office, 
from president down to the smallest postmasterr 
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and the people will have very few laws to veto, 
and very few officers to remove. Ten laws 
go upon our statute books for every one that 
ought, to go therQ. Under the new system the 
law-making mania will die out, and .the people 
will not be terrorized >vhile Congress is in session, 
. Through this policy, and none other, can this 
people save themselves and their posterity from 
the tyrannj^ of capital. 

Reader, cor^sider the following proposition: 
You have a farm of one million acres, manufac- 
tories of various kind, ships at sea, etc., to the 
extent that a large number of men are required 
to do your business. You are supposed to be 
the ''boss," as the saying is. But you select, say 
twenty men— we- will call, .t^hen^ law-makers — 
whose office it will be to m^ke rules and regula- 
tions for the proper carrying on of this immense 
business. Some of these law-makers 3'ou choose 
for two, some for four and some for six; years, 
and give them full authority to make such laws 
as they see fit, and you consent to be governed 
by them. If they are oppressive, you . cannot 
help yourself. , You cannot repeal laws, nor 
remove the makers until their term expires* 
They can issue monpy to themselves at one per 
cent., and then compel you to pay ten per cent 
fqr it. They can join railroad corporations,. and 
deed themselves your land. They can sell your 
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ships and distribute your manufactured goods as 
they see fit. They can appoint as many clerks 
as they Hke, pay them such wages as the}' choose^ 
and draw on you for the amount. They can 
raise their own salaries as high as they please, 
and pay themselves from your drawer. They can 
purchase worthless property at an enormous 
price, draw 3^our check for the amount, and 
slyly divide the profits with the vendor. Now, 
sir, who is controlling this business, you or the 
law-makers? 

And how long can you expect to remain in 
possession of your property? Does not all his- 
tory, all experience, and >our own common 
sense tell you that such management will very 
soon ruin you? Capitalists will tamper with your 
law-makers, your goods will disappear you know 
not where, your lands will find their way into 
the hands of wealthy corporations, and you be 
left a homeless wanderer upon the earth. Now, 
sir, this government is being carried on upon 
precisely this principle, and every day she is 
nearing her downfall. She contains within her- 
self the seeds of her own dissolution, and is fast 
going the way of all republics. Our theory of a 
representative government is beautiful, but prac- 
tically we are drifting towards a despotism. The 
interests of the people are not represented in the 
counsels of the nation, nor never ^an be for any 
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great length of time under the present system 
Let us fornj a party upon a platform of prin- 
ciples that shall usher in a New Era in Repub- 
lican Government, and give the world a glorious 
example of " a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people." 

To do this the Constitution will need to be 
amended, and, since we have amended it once to 
secure the rights of the colored race, shall we 
not amend it again to secure the rights of both 
races, and save the Republic? 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Our original intention was to publish both 
parts of this work in one volume only; but, feel- 
ing the urgent necessity of a cheap edition for 
the people, we have concluded to publish the 
second edition in pamphlet form, and sell it for 
Fifty Cents per copy. * 

While this part is made, as far as possible, 
complete in itself, yet Part l^irst contains the f^cts 
and arguments that show clearly "Whither 
ARE We Drifting as a Nation." It is a 
wonderful book, and contains 730 pages. 

Price, $2.00. Agents wanted everywhere. 

Address, Geo. C. Hackstaff, 

Singer Building, cor. Fifth and Locust Streets, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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